
Douglas Post-War Feeder Line Transport: Specifications have been released by Douglas Aircraft 
Co. for its post-war 24-passenger Skybus. Powered by two 7 00 hp. engines, the plane will have a flight 
range of 600 miles and a cruising speed of 190 mph. (Story on Page 7.) 


Release Specifications on 24-Passenger Douglas Skybus 

Transport plane, designed for post-war produc- 
tion, will have take-off gross weight of 17,300 
pounds Page 7 

More Pacific Advances Believed to Be Near 

Commentator hints at Philippine landings by 
year-end; Kenney’s new Far-Eastern air force 
ready for stiffer Jap resistance Page 23 

Aircraft Yearbook Summarizes Phenomenal Progress 

Cites aerodynamic refinements in planes, in- 
creased engine power and efficiency and propeller 
development Page 31 


Lag in Airline Issues Traced to Post-War Prospects 

Failure of stocks to keep pace with rest of list is 

believed realistic appraisal of problems to be faced 

on end of conflict Page 38 

Allied Aviation Builds 3-Place Twin-Engine Amphibian 

New craft, constructed almost entirely of plastic 
bonded plywood, is scheduled for test flights 
shortly Page 17 

Six Months' Plane Output 51,960; Heavies Lead in June 

Production last month shows decline of 9.5 per- 
cent, traceable partly to shorter work month, says 
Charles E. Wilson Page 11 
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relief valve 


A dztfzz RELIEF VALVE 
For Aircraft Hydraulic Systems 


A pilot-operated piston is used in the Vickers Aircraft Relief Valve 
instead of the customary spring-loaded direct-acting mechanism. The 
result is smoother operation and geater accuracy throughout a wider 
range of pressure adjustment. Variation in pressure from cracking 
point of valve to its maximum capacity is negligible (see curves below). 
Vickers Balanced Piston Relief Valves (Model AA-11200 Series) are 
available in four sizes having rated capacities of 1.2, 3.5, 6.0 and 16 
gpm, conforming to AN specifications. Actual capacities are, however, 
far in excess of these rated minimums. Without parts change all valves 
have operating pressure ranges from 300 to 2100 psi; adjustment is 
easy and simple. They comply with Winterization requirements of the 
Army Air Forces; their dimensions comply with the AN-6200 envelope. 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 

Engineers an J Builders of Oil Hydraulic Equipment Since 1921 
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Washington Observer 


RUSSIANS’ TWIN-PURPOSE VISIT — Al- 
though the Russian aviation delegation is in the 
United States ostensibly for preliminary air 
conference talks, its members have spent much 
of their time outside Washington inspecting 
commercial airline operations throughout the 
country. They have shown intense interest in 
airports, maintenance, and radio, apparently 
gathering information which will be of value in 
reconstructing and improving civil aviation in 
the U.S.S.R. after the war. This is one reason 
the international air discussions in the Capital 
have dragged along, and it now appears they 
will continue sporadically for some time. 


TRANS-POLAR ROUTE— Although the new 
Brookings Institution study by J. Parker Van 
Zandt on “The Geography of World Air Trans- 
port” says few, if any, major airways will go as 
far north as the Arctic Circle, it is known that 
the Russians are still giving serious thought to 
a trans-polar airline to be established after the 
war. The route under contemplation would 
operate almost bee-line from Moscow across the 
top of the world to the United States. Since the 
service would be subsidized, the uneconomic 
factor involved in touching no important com- 
mercial areas en route is not at this moment a 
disturbing element to the Russians. Informed 
officials in Washington say the Russians already 
have initiated impressive but unpublicized air 
base projects in their wilderness areas. 


WORLD POLICE FORCE— The 20th Air 
Force, with its very long range B-29 “Super- 
fortresses,” is the first practical military mani- 
festation of any world police force that may be 
organized. Strong airborne bombardment and 
ground forces could reach any trouble spot in 
the world within 48 hours, the farthest point 
from any other point being about 12,500 miles, 


Washington observers note. If it is true that na- 
tional and international policy follows inven- 
tion, very long range aircraft may well mark 
the beginning of important changes. 


AIRPORT PLAN DELAYED— The Master 
Airport Plan of Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion will be held up from three to six months as 
result of an amendment in the Lea resolution 
which asked for submission of the plan to Con- 
gress. The CAA document will form the back- 
ground for comprehensive federal airport legis- 
lation. It was virtually completed when Alas- 
kan Delegate Dimond asked that territories and 
possessions of the U. S. be included. The study 
now will be extended and rewritten. 


GLIDER CUTBACK— Unless revisions are 
made in top military circles, glider production 
will diminish throughout the rest of the year. 
Output of such troop carrying motorless trans- 
ports reached a peak of some 500 a month early 
this year but it now appears likely that Decem- 
ber will see deliveries of a tenth of that number. 
Army Air Forces officers recently disclosed to a 
House committee that the coming emphasis on 
the Pacific war would call for gliders — if they 
could be built — with longer ranges and greater 
cargo than is possible with the Waco design. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION OFF— The June 
output of aircraft which fell below schedule 
caused far more concern outside the industry 
than it did inside. Production generally is good 
and the armed services are getting the urgent 
types and airframe weight remains high. It was 
noted that the War Department reported air- 
plane production was five percent below sched- 
ule, while the War Production Board said it was 
off 9.5 percent from the May output. The Army 
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has urged WPB not only to permit no relaxa- 
tion in war production controls, but also to ex- 
ert an even more vigorous effort to accelerate 
delivery of weapons needed in battle. 


PRODUCTION SIDELIGHTS— These aircraft 
industry items are being discussed in Washing- 
ton: A report that a production order for the 
big Northrop “wing” bomber has been cancelled. 
Construction of the prototype of Waco’s twin- 
engined C-62, first plane to be designed as a 
glider-tug, has stopped and the production order 
canceled. . . . Ire of some aircaft industry peo- 
ple at recent presentation of a new Avro York, 
British candidate for post-war airline use, to 
South African’s Gen. Smuts for his personal use. 
Pleas of U. S. interests to be permitted to send 
a Douglas C-54 for inspection by the South Af- 
ricans have been unavailing. Now Smuts will 
allow “his” York to survey flights proposed for 
post-war by South African Airways. . . . Two 
companies are still turning out lightplanes for 
the Army, Piper with about 200 a month, and 
Convair’s Wayne Division with over 100 “Sen- 
tinels.” . . . Helicopter output rate is still less 
than 100 a year. . . . The Army has conducted 
experiments with a Douglas C-47, stripped of 
its engines and used as a glider. . . . U. S. is 
sending a great number of its aircraft engine 
output, including many Packard Rolls-Royce 
Merlins, to Britain for British aircraft. . . . 
WPB’s C. E. Wilson reports Chicago’s Douglas 
plant exceeded its C-54 schedule in June by 
15%. . . . Chance Vought fell behind with “Cor- 
sairs,” Curtiss Buffalo dropped behind on P-40’s 
by over 50%, Goodyear “Corsairs” were off. 
North American (Dallas) single engine trainers 
trailed by 200 units. 


PROGRAM SHIFTS— Charles Wilson and 
other top WPB personnel emphasize that no 
further aircraft cutbacks or terminations “of 
any great magnitude” are in the cards during 
the next few months, although minor shifts are 
being made up and down in the plane schedule 
constantly. It is recalled, however, that WPB 
officials were making similar announcements 
before the Navy let go with the Brewster and 
Budd cancellations. With this background, in- 
dustry officials are watching Army and Navy 
statements more closely than those from WPB. 


FOREIGN LICENSING OF U. S. PLANES— 
The aircraft industry is giving careful study to 
advisability of following Douglas Aircraft’s 
lead in permitting models to be built in other 
countries. Apparently, Douglas officials arc 
convinced that after the war various leading 
nations will be strongly nationalistic and in- 
clined to protect their own aircraft industry to 
the exclusion of purchases of made-in-America 


Washington Observer 


planes. Thus, the only way American manu- 
facturers can hope to invade post-war interna- 
tional markets, according to this philosophy, is 
by negotiating now manufacturing licensing 
agreements such as that made in Canada for the 
DC-4. This plan gives the Canadian factory 
right to build and sell to operators in Canada 
and the British Isles. It is reasonable to assume 
that similar agreements might be drawn up to 
cover Australia, South Africa and elsewhere. 



Piper Cub over captured Castelforte, Italy 


NACA’S PROBLEM— Problem of public sup- 
port of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics becomes more difficult as the war 
approaches its end. The three large laboratories 
employ many thousand persons and mainte- 
nance requires large appropriations. If an 
economy wave strikes the country the Congress 
may look with disfavor on large expenditures 
for long-range research. Because it feels that 
practically everything it does is confidential, 
NACA cannot inform the public and Congress 
on its activities. Even if it could the projects 
might sound unimpressive and abstract. Manu- 
facturers of aircraft, being human, rarely ad- 
vertise the contributions NACA has made to 
their developments. In nearly all cases, the 
manufacturers strongly support the work of the 
Committee although claiming from time to time 
that they do not receive sufficient information 
on progress of uncompleted projects. Most en- 
gineers use NACA data constantly, however. 
The various moves the past month, to set up co- 
ordinating research committees, may start action 
which will insure the Committee's life-exten- 
sion into critical post-war years. Fortunately, 
industry and government never have shown 
more interest in improving and perpetuating 
aeronautical research than in recent weeks. 
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When the not so " Flat Top’’ launched 
a Box Kite, CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND 


was a "baby” too 


It was in 1 9 X 1 that C-D made its first sheet of laminated 
plastics. Today C-D products are vital parts of both 
the airplanes and the flat tops that carry them. Illus- 
trated are parts fabricated from DILECTO sheets, rods 
and tubes. These parts are used in communication 
systems, radios, control instruments, generating and 
lighting systems, fuel systems and in a host of other 
vital points. 

The “know how” accumulated by C-D engineers and 
technicians in applying C-D NON-metallics to prob- 
lems of Peace & War is at your disposal to help solve 
your “What Material?” problem. 


C-D products include THE PLASTICS . . . DILECTO— a lami- 
nated phenolic: CELORON-a molded phenolic: DILECTENE— 
a pure resin plastic especially suited to U-H-P insulation . . . THE 
, NON-METALLICS, DIAMOND Vulcanized Fibre: VULCOID 
-resin impregnated vulcanized fibre: and MICABOND — 
built-up mica insidation. Folder GF describes all these products 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York • Cleveland . Chicago. Spartansburg, S. C. 
West Coast Representative, Marwood, ltd., San Froncisco 
Sales Offices in principal cities 
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Specifications on 24-Passenger 
Douglas Skybus Are Released 

Transport plane, designed for post-war production, will have 
take-off gross weight of 17,300 pounds; range 600 miles with 
cruising speed of 190 miles an hour. 


Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa 
Monica, has released engineering 
specifications for its post-war 24- 
passenger Skybus. Like the DC-5 
in overall appearance, it will carry 
cargo and passengers, operate with 
a take-off gross weight of 17,300 
pounds, and have a flight range of 
600 miles with cruising speed 190 
mph. at 5,000 feet. It will be pow- 
ered by two 700 hp. engines. Sell- 
ing price, $80,300. 

► Other Firms’ Plans. — Rumors are 
current that other manufacturers 
on the West Coast have compara- 
ble designs on drafting boards, and 
a Pasadena manufacturer of mili- 
tary plane components soon will 
stage a preview of a proposed pas- 
senger and cargo feeder plane. 

Douglas reaction to continued 
protest by airline operators against 
the difficulty of loading cargo in 
almost every current type of air- 
liner has been the specification of 
truckbed -level doors for the Sky- 

► Prototype — While company offi- 
cials emphasize that actual produc- 
tion of the new airplane must await 
governmental approval, which may 
not be given until the end of the 
war, a prototype may be built soon 
under a War Production Board rul- 
ing that permits laboratory manu- 
facture of prototype articles for 
post-war manufacture. 

Study of the Skybus design re- 
veals the apparent close attention 
of Douglas engineers to recom- 
mendations made to the company's 
domestic sales manager, Nat Pas- 
chal!, last November by Karl de 
Blinde, cargo traffic superintendent 
of American Airlines de Mexico, 
when the latter confered with fac- 
tory heads on the ideal specifica- 
tions for an airplane that might 
find buyers among Mexican airline 
operators. Douglas officials subse- 
quently made a study of sales that 


might be developed in Mexico. 

Following closely specifications 
News, Dec. 6, 1943), the Skybus 
outlined by de Blinde (Aviation 
appears to be well suited to mod- 
erate-distance hauls, short runway 
operations, and operation in and 
out of fields that might possess ob- 
structions hazardous to a low-wing 
design. 

► Bulkheads Movable — While the 
Skybus is designed for 24 pas- 
sengers, the cargo compartment 
will be expandable through use of 
movable bulkheads, permitting 
flexible loading for the feeder op- 
erator, and for short haul opera- 
tions of others. 

The high-wing model is designed 
throughout to permit reduced 
ground handling both for cargo 
and passengers. In the passenger 
compartment, a rack located just 
inside the entrance door is pro- 
vided for baggage, with overhead 
racks for lighter baggage. Pas- 


senger seating does not have to be 
scheduled, Douglas engineers say, 
pointing out that the Skybus is so 
balanced that tail- or nose-heavy 
conditions will not result from 
random seating. The bulkhead be- 
tween the passenger compartment 
and the oargo area can be shifted 
in five to ten minutes. — S. B. 

Warplane Surplus 
Situation Eases 

Fewer transports likely to be re- 
turned to civilian use from war 
areas than had been expected, 
observers believe. 

The problem of surplus planes 
has eased considerably in the past 
month, and the consensus last week 
appeared to be that the overall pic- 
ture will be much brighter than 
had generally been considered pos- 

Several factors are developing 
that change the situation. One is 
that reports from combat areas 
indicate the number of transport 
planes that might be considered 
usable in commercial operations 
will be much lower than antici- 
pated. Rough usage is taking a 
wear and tear toll that automatic- 
ally will eliminate many of the 


Another Skyhus 


Douglas officials anticipate 
quick response from established 
trunk and proposed feeder lines 
as a result of the company’s an- 
nouncement of the Skybus pic- 
tured and described in this 
issue of Aviation News, but 
they are pinning even greater 
hope on an improved model 
which cannot be publicized 
until war conditions permit. 

The revised Skybus will util- 
ive an unconventional power- 
plant development which will 
improve cruising speed and 
other performance and cut cer- 
tain operating costs materially. 
The improved Skybus, under 
present plans, will utilize the 
same wings, fuselage and land- 
ing gear as the version just 
announced but the power plants 


will be placed in new positions. 

Already designed in its pub- 
licized version for quickest 
possible loading and unloading, 
fueling, and servicing at inter- 
mediate stops, the advanced 
Skybus will enable airport 
stops to be of even shorter 
duration. 

It is understood that both 
ships will be able to pass most 
CAA acceptance tests as com- 
mercial airline transports. With 
two versions, the company will 
be able to rush to completion 
the first or conventional type 
as soon as the government re- 
leases materials. Later, when 
military restrictions on the 
power plants are eased, the 
advanced model can also be 
placed on the market. 
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planes, particularly under the 
terms of the new War Department 
ruling limiting return of planes re- 
quiring more than specified mini- 
mums of manhours to place in con- 
dition. This will tend to eliminate 
a large proportion of both combat 
and transport types insofar as the 
problem in this country is con- 

► May Stay Overseas — A second 
factor that is receiving a large 
amount of attention is the growing 
belief that many of the transport 
planes now in service in overseas 
theaters will necessarily be held 
in those theaters past their useful 
life for personnel and supplies 
transport needed in the rebuilding 
of damaged areas. The more ex- 
tensive the reports from Europe, 
the more startling are the reports 
of rehabilitation needs. 

As observers in this country 
view it, it is probable that planes 
in poor condition will be scrapped 
overseas and many of those re- 
maining maintained for transpor- 
tation needs in European countries, 
at least until railroads are rebuilt 
to a point where they can handle 
the demands of a peacetime econ- 
omy. The same will be true in 
the Far East. 

► Eases Financing Problem — A 
third factor is the operation of the 
War Production Board's P-43 or- 
der, which is making it possible for 
transport plane manufacturers to 
build prototypes of post-war 
planes. This will operate to re- 
duce the time lag between war 
production and peacetime produc- 
tion and correspondingly cut the 
need of airlines for the surplus 
transports. While this is a nega- 


No Fighters Sold 

Although news reports last 
week implied that fighters, 
light, heavy and medium bomb- 
ers had been turned over to the 
Defense Plant Corp. for sale to 
civilians, actually the only 
types available are several light 
cargo planes that had been 
converted for experimental 
purposes, it was learned from 
Frank Ronan, DPC vice-presi- 
dent, who is handling the sale 
of surplus planes. 

Combat type planes are not 
now being sold to civilians, 
Ronan said. It is not expected 
that combat type planes will 
be sold to civilian purchasers 
because of the safety aspects. 
Some bombers would be con- 
vertible to cargo operations, 
but would be expensive to con- 
vert and operate, and would 
have to meet CAA standards. 


tive factor in the surplus field, it 
does tend to ease the serious prob- 
lem of financing that was facing 
the Surplus War Property Admin- 
istration and the airlines in the 
handling of these planes. 

Another factor, which is more 
hope than actuality, but which is 
entirely possible, is that the Army 
has cooperated in the progressive 
return of planes to airlines at the 
same time it has been cutting off 
cargo contracts. If this same co- 
operation is given in the transport 
plane picture, then it is possible 
that commercial transports can be 
built as production facilities be- 
come available in the plane plants, 
so that there will not be a period 


in which the only planes available 
will be those that are declared sur- 
plus, obsolete or difficult to con- 

► Reconversion Costs — Once sur- 
plus planes built for military car- 
go use are put on the market, the 
extra strength factors built into 
them and the lack of any provision 
for commercial facilities will sky- 
rocket the cost factors of recon- 
version. 

The Pogue Surplus Aircraft Ad- 
visory Subcommittee report on 
surplus planes is reported to be 
virtually ready and probably will 
follow the general lines of the 
Harvard report, permitting airlines 
to acquire planes either on a lease 
basis or on a terminable install- 
ment plan. 

► 9,000 Available — Meanwhile, the 
Defense Plant Corp. has about 
9,000 planes available for sale to 
individuals and groups, of 11,450 
turned over to it as surplus. Five 
thousand of the planes were those 
purchased by the DPC and leased 
to the War Training Service. Six 
thousand additional have been 
turned over by the Army as sur- 
plus, chiefly in the trainer cate- 
gory. 

As it stands now, the planes 
are being sold on a basis of ceiling 
prices set by the Office of Price 
Administration and consisting of 
cost price less eight percent per 
year of service as depreciation. 
Some 2,480 have been sold, return- 
ing 61 percent of cost price, and 
other blocks are going on the mar- 
ket through regional offices of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. Sales 
now are on the basis of individual 
bids.— W. G. K. 



SOVIET FIGHTERS GUARD U. S. BASE: 

Few photographs of Russian aircraft are seen in this 
country and most recent is this one of Russian fighter 
planes, Yak 9’s, which guard a United States bomber 


base in the U.S.S.R., such as are being successfully 
used for shuttle bombing operations over Nazi-con- 
trolled Europe. 
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DIRECT AAF CONTRACT TERMINATIONS: 

Rapid changes in design and war-time needs make contract terminations 
a difficult task of the Army Air Forces Materiel Command. Officers are 
trained by the Procurement and Production Divisions of the command 
in necessary procedures at a contract termination school, Dayton Army 
Base, Vandalia, Ohio. Pictured examining a chart during a recent in- 
spection are, left to right: Lieut. Col. D. H. Silberberg, assistant to Brig. 
Gen. F. M. Hopkins, Jr., chief of the Resources Division, AAF Headquar- 
ters; Col. E. S. Pillsbury, chief of the Termination Section, Procurement 
Division, Materiel Command; Col. W. H. Draper, chief of Contract Ter- 
mination Branch, Readjustment Division, Army Service Forces; Gen. 
Hopkins; Brig. Gen. A. E. Jones, chief of the Procurement Division, AAF 
Headquarters, and Col. D. C. Swatland, chief of the Procurement Divi- 
sion, Materiel Command. 


Industry Man Named 
To Termination Body 

R. D. Campbell assigned by 
Aeronautical Chamber to Wright 
Field to work with AAF on co- 
ordination of contract proceed- 
ings. 

An important step toward co- 
operation between the aircraft in- 
dustry and the government in 
meeting post-war problems has 
been taken with the assignment of 
a representative of the Aircraft 
Manufacturers Council of the 
Aeronautical Chamber to Materiel 
Command Headquarters, Wright 
Field, Dayton, to coordinate con- 
tract termination proceedings. 

The decision to name a repre- 
sentative was made at a meeting 
in Dayton last, week attended by 
representatives of Bendix, Con- 
solidated Vultee, Curtiss-Wright, 
Douglas and Lockheed and John 
Lee, acting general manager of the 
Aeronautical Chamber. They met 
with officers of the Materiel Com- 
mand at the instance of Maj. Gen, 
B. E. Meyers, acting commanding 
general of the Materiel Command. 
R. D. Campbell, of Curtiss-Wright, 
Buffalo, was named as the manu- 
facturers’ Dayton agent. 

► Starts This Week — Campbell, 
who takes over his duties this 
week, will cooperate with the new 
readjustment division of the Ma- 
teriel Command, which is headed 
by Col. Edwin V. Rawlings. The 
new division will set up machinery 
for handling contract terminations, 
cutbacks and disposal problems re- 
sulting from changes in AAF tac- 
tical requirements. The division 
absorbs all termination work for- 
merly performed by procurement 
and production divisions of the 
command. It will seek to handle 
terminations and cutbacks so as to 
minimize dislocations to both man- 
agement and labor. 

The work which will be done by 
Campbell and others at Dayton 


Civil Air Attaches 

The State Department is 
planning to augment some of 
its embassy staffs by the addi- 
tion of civil air attaches, who 
will act as advisers on civil 
aviation problems for ambassa- 
dors and ministers. While none 
has been assigned as yet, the 
move is in line with the grow- 
ing interest of the government 
in international aviation. 


will be an extension of similar ac- 
tivity being carried out by the 
Chamber under direction of J. K. 
Boyle, of Lockheed, and Van Lear 
of Douglas. 

► Other Appointments Likely — 
This first step, the closest move 
yet to an industry-government 
committee on this problem, is ex- 
pected to be followed by the nam- 
ing of several groups of industry 
experts to work on problems 
affecting specific fields. For ex- 
ample, it has been suggested that 
there might be separate commit- 
tees for airframe, engine, propel- 
ler, and accessories or some similar 
classifications. 

The Materiel Command is known 
to hope for establishment of short 
cuts in contract terminations and 
will work with the industry to- 
ward this end. 

► Subcontractors Affected — In this 
connection, hundreds of West Coast 
aircraft subcontractors who were 
caught unprepared by recent con- 
tract changes are planning to send 
their legal experts to AAF ter- 
mination procedure schools in Los 
Angeles and San F’rancisco this 
week. Present, too, will be nearly 
100 contract specialists of the ma- 
jor aircraft plants to receive de- 
tailed interpretation of the con- 
tract termination law signed by 


Mr. Roosevelt two weeks ago. 

Confusion over termination pro- 
cedures has become increasingly 
critical on the West Coast during 
the past 30 days because of major 
cancellations and shifts in pro- 
duction, each affecting hundreds 
of subcontractors. 

Montana Body OK’s 
Model Aviation Bill 

Montana’s Aviation Committee, 
appointed by Gov. Sam C. Ford, 
has approved what is described as 
a “model” aviation commission bill, 
although details are being with- 
held until legal definitions of some 
sections are worked out. 

► Regulates Permits — William G. 
Ferguson, secretary of the commit- 
tee, said the bill would give the 
commission power to regulate the 
issuance of certificates of public 
convenience and necessity for in- 
trastate operation. The bill also 
provides for regulations for intra- 
state air traffic and operation to 
be made and enforced by the com- 
mission. 

No action was taken by the com- 
mittee on license fees for airplane 
sales, pending further study of 
proposed federal legislation affect- 
ing this factor. 
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GROUND SERVICE BY DOG SLED: 

Air mail takes to dog sled at Kodiak, Alaska. Huskies meet a Naval Air 
Transport Douglas R4D-1 to take the mail from the landing field to the 
base post office. 


Form New Materials 
Coordination Body 

NACA committee expected to 

prevent duplication of various 

programs. 

Coordination in the materials 
research programs of the govern- 
ment, the aviation industry and 
aircraft materials producers will 
be undertaken by a new commit- 
tee appointed through the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 

With the easing of production 
pressure, research in various ma- 
terials has stepped up consider- 
ably. with the result that coordi- 

expected to prevent much duplica- 
tion and speed accomplishment of 
the progam. 

► Groundwork — The Committee on 
Materials Research Coordination 
also will seek to lay the ground- 
work for a program for future de- 
velopment, cooperating with the 
new Post-War Research Commit- 
tee for the Armed Services. 

Initial organization of the com- 
mittee is now under way, and 
membership now is comprised of 
the NACA; Army Air Forces; 
Navy's Bureau of Aeronautics and 
Coordinator of Research; Civil 
Aeronautics Administration; Office 
of Production Research and De- 
velopment, War Production Board, 
the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, and the Na- 
tional Research Council. 

► Work of Committee — As soon as 
the initial phases of the organi- 
zation are completed, representa- 
tives of the aircaft industry, the 
Aircaft War Poduction Council 


and other research units will be 
added. 

The committee will compile, dis- 
tribute and maintain a list of proj- 
ects being investigated in the 
aircraft field, and will include proj- 
ects in related fields being con- 
ducted through the various coor- 
dinated research programs. It will 
receive information for investiga- 
tion of specific problems and rec- 
ommend suitable locations for con- 
ducting the needed research. In 
addition, it will transmit informa- 
tion from foreien countries. 

Dr. George W. Lewis, of NACA, 
has been appointed chairman of 
the committee and project work 
already has been undertaken 
through personnel assigned by 
committee members, with Lieut. 
O. C. Roehl, of the Navy Office of 
Procurement and Material, acting 
as temporary executive secretary 
to coordinate the work. 

Shifts to Mustang 

North American Aviation’s In- 
glewood, Calif., home plant went 
into full production of Mustang 
fighters last Friday following a 
changeover from B-25 manufac- 
ture that was completed in the 
midst of production of both de- 
signs. 

At one point in the assembly of 
the last B-25, jigs and fixtures 
were taken from the line and re- 
moved from the building seven 
minutes after they had been in use. 
Actual changeover was accom- 
plished in less than two months. 

North American’s Kansas City 
plant will complete the B-25 con- 
tract formerly in production at 
Inglewood. 


Aircraft Officials’ 
Stock Dealings 

SEC sets reports on transactions 

of company executives in stock 

Lawrence D. Bell, president of 
Bell Aircraft Corp., sold 1,400 
shares of the company’s common 
stock during May, according to re- 
ports on aviation company officials' 
dealings in their own company’s 
stock, filed with Securities and 
Exchange Commission. At the 
close of the month Mr. Bell owned 
20,011 shares of the stock. 

John J. Daly, director of Re- 
public Aviation Corp., reported 
purchase of 1,000 Republic com- 
mon, increasing his holdings to 52,- 
314 shares. Edmund T. Price, 
president of Solar Aircraft Co., 
bought 2,050, giving him 20,629 
shares at the close of the month. 
Mr. Price also held 300 preferred A 
at the end of May. 

^Lockheed — Carl B. Squier, vice- 
president of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., reported the sale of 500 
shares, leaving him 1,500. 

Ralph V. Hunt, vice-president of 
Douglas, bought 50 shares in May, 
which represented his entire hold- 
ings in the company at the close 
of the month. Dwight Whiting, 
director of Douglas, reported the 
purchase of 100 shares of the capi- 
tal stock through a trust. 

Randolph C. Walker, president 
and principal stockholder of Air- 
craft Accessories Corp., sold 1,000 
common, reducing his holdings to 
54,300 shares. Gilbert Colgate, di- 
rector and principal stockholder of 
Air Associates, Inc., sold 100 com- 
mon, leaving him 17,348 shares at 
the close of the month. 

► Airlines Quiet — There were no 
sizable transactions by officials of 
the commercial airlines in their 
companies’ securities. John H. 
Phipps, director of Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc., reported sale of 300 
common through a holding com- 
pany. Kenneth R. Ferguson, vice- 
president of Northwest Airlines, 
Inc., reported the purchase of 100 
common. Robert Lehman, director, 
and John S. Woodbridge, comp- 
troller, of Pan American Airways 
Corp., reported sale of 500 shares 
and 400 shares respectively. 

Three vice-presidents of Trans- 
continental & Western Air, Inc., 
Otis F. Bryan, John A. Collings, 
and John C. Franklin, and Thomas 
B. Wilson, a director, reported pur- 
chase of 79 shares, 149 shares, 82 
shares and 256 shares, respectively, 
of the company's common. 
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Six Months’ Plane Output 51,960; 
Heavies Top Schedules in June 

Total production last month shows decline of 9.5 percent, 
traceable partly to shorter work month, says Charles E. Wil- 
son; B-29 plants are bright spot. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


In the first six months of this 
year, the aircraft industry produced 
51,960 airplanes, despite the fact 
that output last month dropped to 
8,049, lowest monthly figure since 
last December. 

More important, however, were 
the figures which showed that June 
output in terms of airframe weight 
— the only accurate yardstick — was 
approximately 100 million pounds 
and that output per working day 
was just over 3,800,000 pounds. 
While the industry dropped below 
schedule in June, being 9.5 percent 
below the May figure, it should not 
be overlooked that the categories 
in which production was down 
were not in the most-needed com- 
bat types and — most important — 
four -engined bombers of all types 
were ahead of schedule. 

The output by months for the 
first half of 1944 follows: January 
8,789; February 8,760; March 
9,117; April 8,343; May 8,902 and 
June 8,049. 

► Drop Not Serious — The reduction 
under schedule last month gener- 
ally was described by Charles E. 
Wilson, head of the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board, as not serious but 
regrettable. Not since last Sep- 
tember has the unit output been 
under 8,000 and then it was 7,598. 
Top unit production was last 
March, when 9,117 airplanes were 
produced. 

Thus, what was described in 
some quarters as a dangerous 
slump was not in that category at 
all. Wilson noted that the situ- 
ation was dangerous only if con- 
tinued and he added his assur- 
ances that it would not continue, 
and second, it was dangerous only 
if the reasons for the drop were 
basic. He insisted they were not. 

► Reasons for Decline — Part of the 
drop was attributed to the shorter 
work month, and part to the fail- 
ure to meet schedules on the part 
of three companies, which Wilson 
declined to name, producing small- 
er types of planes, because of un- 
usual circumstances which arose 
during the month. Wilson pointed 
out that the production of trainers 
— not a vital part of the program 


at this time — was down, due to 
difficulties in obtaining certain 
parts, and that the output would 
be made up within the next few 
months. 

There were two other categories 
in which the output was off. The 
Commando C-46 cargo plane was 
about 63 under schedule and Wil- 
son said some of these might be 
made up, although the plant was 
on a tight schedule and might have 
some difficulty even this month in 
meeting schedule. The other item 
was the production of a Navy fight- 
er, not identified, which Wilson 
thought probably would be made 
up in part. 

► Heavy Bomber Output Up — Out- 
put of all four-engine bomber ty pes 
exceeded June schedules. One B- 
29 plant, which Wilson declined 
to identify but which undoubtedly 
was the Wichita plant, exceeded 
its schedule and others engaged in 


the manufacturing program on 
Boeing’s Superfortress were ap- 
proximately on schedule. 

Wilson disclosed that Douglas’ 
new Chicago plant, which is turn- 
ing out C-54 Skymasters, exceeded 
its schedule by about 15 percent 
and that this factory is now roll- 
ing on a good production basis. 

► Special Devices — A report that 
part of the trouble last month was 
in connection with special devices 
designed to increase the range of 
the North American P-51 Mustang, 
the Lockheed P-38 Lightning and 
the Republic P-47 Thunderbolt was 
described as without foundation 
by aircaft production officials. All 
three of these planes were on or 
ahead of schedule. 

While manpower remains an 
item of concern in aircraft pro- 
duction, it was not considered by 
production officials as a major fac- 
tor in the June output. Wilson said 
there still was a job to do in con- 
nection with keeping manpower 
in the plants, particularly those 
producing the most-needed com- 
bat types and that this was “not 
a job which is behind us by any 
means,” and that the problem ex- 
tended into the thousands of feed- 
er plants making parts for aircraft 
assembly. He said preliminary 
work on the B-32 continues. 



CITED FOR AAF PILOT TRAINING: 

Maj. C. C. Moseley, president of Cal- Aero, Mira Loma and Polaris flight 
academies and Curtiss-Wright Technical Institute, was given an Ameri- 
can Legion citation for distinguished service in the training of Army 
Air Forces pilots and mechanics. Photo shows, left to right: Van D. 
Hogan, past commander, Department of California, who made the pres- 
entation; Brig. Gen. Martin F. Scanlon, acting commanding general, 
western flying training command; Maj. Moseley; Brig. Gen. Donald F. 
Stace, district supervisor, AAF Materiel Command; Col. Robert L. Scott, 
Jr., multiple ace and author and George F. Parris, commander of Avia- 
tors’ Post 35 0, American Legion. 
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Big Role Claimed 
For Diesel Planes 

Proponents say ease of control, 

safety factor and economy will 

give prominent place in private 

aircraft market. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 

Fuel economy, freedom from 
fire hazard and simplicity of con- 
trols may be expected to bring the 
Diesel aircraft engine into the post- 
war private plane powerplant com- 
petition, in the opinion of William 
E. Lind, research and experimen- 
tal division chief for Guiberson 
Diesel Engine Co., Dallas. 

While Diesel aircraft power is 
usually thought of in terms of huge 
airliners, freight planes, and pos- 
sibly airships, the long-range 
economy and safety factors of the 
Diesel should be just as attractive 
to a private plane owner, he points 

► Comparable Cost — A comparison 
study made by Lind, of projected 
Diesel aircraft engines, from 100 
takeoff horsepower up to 350, 
against comparable engines using 
gasoline as fuel, shows a marked 
differential in fuel economy for the 
Diesel, which increases as horse- 
power climbs. His projected 100 
hp. engine using Diesel fuel at 10 
cents a gallon could cruise three 
hours for 98 cents' worth of fuel, 
with a fuel consumption of only .38 
pounds per horsepower hour while 
two gasoline 100-hp. engines show 
fuel costs of $3.80 and $3.45 for 
three hours’ cruising, with fuel 
consumption of .55 and .50 pounds 
per horsepower hour. 

Weight of the Diesel with three 
hours’ fuel was given at 343 
pounds, compared with 403 pounds 
for one of the gasoline engines and 
329 for the other, with equivalent 
gasoline fuel. 

► Adaptability — Although a wide 
difference of opinion may be found 
in aviation circles concerning the 
immediate adaptability of Diesels 
in the post-war picture, it is gen- 
erally conceded that the Diesels 
will take their place in long-range 
operations as soon as a develop- 
ment period is completed, but the 
length of that development period 
is something to be debated. It is 
the opinion of many that the war 
has held back the development of 
aircraft Diesels in this country 
while advancing gasoline engine 
progress to greater and greater 
horsepower. 

The Guiberson organization, only 


The Other Side 

The accompanying story on 
Diesel engines presents the 
viewpoint of the Diesel engi- 
neer without counter-argu- 
ments that might be presented 
by the conventional airplane 
engine manufacturer. 

Experts in the conventional 
engine field agree that the 
Diesel proponents have a sound 
argument in so far as light air- 
craft engine development stands 

However, they point out that 
most aircraft engine develop- 
ment has been in the higher 
horsepower field and that the 
present advantages of the 
Diesel can be met with rela- 
tive ease by makers of conven- 
tional light aircraft engines, 
once they can embody wartime 
research in post-war engines. 
They also cite the fact that low 
volatile fuels under develop- 
ment will meet the safety fac- 
tor of Diesel fuels. 

Furthermore, Diesels hereto- 
fore used for aircraft are actu- 
ally semi-Diesels, using igni- 
tion systems. 

One viewpoint advanced is 
that Diesel fuels today are un- 
taxed, and that imposition of 
taxes that would result from 
wide public use of Diesel fuels 
would tend to equalize the cost 


known American Diesel aircraft 
engine builder at this writing, has 
continued demonstrations of its A- 
1020 engine, powering a Stinson 
Reliant for nearly five years, with 
a log of some 1,500 hours of flight. 
But Guiberson’s production has 
been concentrated on an adaptation 
of that aircraft engine for sur- 
face land and sea craft. The T- 
1020, equipped with a cooling fan, 
first went into light tanks, and with 
curtailment of this tank program, 
has been diverted to power Navy 
landing barges. 

► Safety Factor — Safety of the 
Diesel is a factor which may play 
an important pact in promoting its 
general acceptance. It was dem- 
onstrated to this Aviation News 
writer recently when he stood in a 
test laboratory at the Dallas plant, 
casually smoking a cigaret, with 
S. A. Guiberson, Jr., chairman of 
the board, and his engineers, while 
a test was being run a few feet 
away on a one-cylinder fuel in- 
jection project. 

Diesel fuel burns only under ex- 
treme heat, such as is created by 
the high pressure in the cylinder 


of the engine, and then only when 
the fuel is finely atomized. As is 
generally known, the Diesel prin- 
ciple is the ignition of the fuel 
by the heat of air under pressure 
in the cylinders, without requiring 
the electrical ignition system of the 
gasoline internal-combustion en- 
gine. 

► Controls — Only one engine con- 
trol, the throttle, is used on the 
A-1020, according to Test Pilot 
Austin Goodwin. It serves as 
switch, mixture control, carburetor 
temperature control, manifold 
pressure control and the rest. A 
two-position propeller control, and 
a cartridge starter, are also part of 
the equipment. 

Once, Goodwin admits — and only 
once — the engine quit cold in flight. 
That was when the plane was 
“fueled” at a North Carolina air- 
port with 74 gallons of what turned 
out to be water — not Diesel fuel. 

Hint of a possible future trend 
of aircraft Diesels is given by Lind 
when he points out that- the Ger- 
mans have already successfully 
operated two-cycle Diesel engines, 
and that they may some day be 
produced by American Diesel 
builders. This possibility, how- 
ever, was not considered in his 
study of comparative fuel costs, in 
an effort to make as conservative 
an appraisal as possible. 

Diesel fuel, he points out, now 
costs from 3 % to 7 cents a gallon, 
but his study used the figure of 10 
cents a gallon using an allowance 
for taxes and service. Retail prices 
to private flyers on aviation gaso- 
line used in the study ranged from 
23 cents a gallon for 73 octane to 
31 cents a gallon for 100 octane. 
Gasoline weight was figured at six 
pounds per gallon as against 7 
pounds per gallon for Diesel fuel. 

ADMA Membership 
To 48 Companies 

With completion of its midyear 
meeting in Chicago, Aviation Dis- 
tributors and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation reports total membership of 
48 companies, representing 16 in 
the distributors division and 32 
manufacturers. 

Recent activities include a sur- 
vey of list and discount pricing 
versus the net price system. The 
former was favored. Credit inter- 
change information, a collection 
bureau; priority, OPA, wage, hour, 
and salary data and bulletins on 
post-war planning were services 
offered members. The second an- 
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NEW CARRIER FOR THE NAVY: 

Although the U.S.S. Hancock was launched several months ago, the Navy 
has just released this photo of the new 27, 000-ton Essex class carrier 
which will dispatch dive bombers, torpedo bombers, and fighters. 


nual meeting is set for St. Louis 
next December. 

New members are Air Commu- 
nications, Inc., Continental Motors 
Corp., Firestone Aircraft Co., 
Grizzly Manufacturing Co., Heath 
Co., Valentine & Co., Inc., and 
Weatherhead Co. Association offices 
are at 505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

WEST COAST REPORT 

Coast Port Owners 
See Post-War Boom 

Preparations get under way for 

sales and service expansion at end 

of war. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 

West Coast signs indicate a 
growing feeling that the time has 
come for decisive preparations for 
post-war personal airplane sales, 
and for development of localized 
community school-charter-airplane 
service companies. 

► Port Owners Hold On — Owners 
of small airports from Mexico to 
Canada are being approached by 
prospective buyers, individual as 
well as agents reportedly repre- 
senting speculation syndicates, but 
few are selling. 

More definite has been the 
launching of a still moderate, but 
growing, wave of airport space 
leasing by prospective airplane 
servicing and charter operators. 

► Leasing — Airport space leasing 
ranges from that by lone operators 
— war training academV instruct- 
ors, test pilots, returned war fly- 
ers and former independent com- 
mercial flyers who have spent the 
war months in war industry — to 
that by heavily financed flight 
schools now feeling the pinch of 
military training contract cancel- 
lations. 

Those already holding “if and 
when” leases are convinced the 
venture demand for airport facili- 
ties in suburban areas and in iso- 
lated but prosperous communities 
will outdistance new airport devel- 
opment for more than a year after 
the war ends, and that airport own- 
ers from now on will demand, and 
probably get, increasingly higher 
lease fees. 

► BEARISH ON FLIGHT STRIPS 

— Completing in Los Angeles a 
hasty, and his first, tour of Cali- 
fornia, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
trator Charles I. Stanton found 
occasion to say, “I don't think much 
of the flight strip idea” and to an- 
nounce that the CAA’s "fifth over- 
haul” of its 1939 airport program 


will declare that the United States 
should have not more than 6,200 
airports during the immediate 
post-war years. He thinks im- 
moderate the 20,000-airports pro- 
posal of Joseph T. Geuting of the 
Personal Aircraft Council of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce of America. 

Stanton pointed out that the 
CAA proposal would assure avail- 
ability of an airport to every com- 
munity of more than 1,000 popu- 
lation. His planning is predicated 
on the expectation that 300,000 
civil aircraft will be in operation 
in the country within three to four 
years after the war ends and that 
'domestic air lines will be operat- 
ing between 1,000 and 1,200 air- 
liners. 

► L.A.-SAN FRANCISCO— When 
the Civil Aeronautics Board tackles 
certification of West Coast route 
applications, Board members will 
need sagacity and aspirin. 

American Airlines' recent peti- 
tion to extend service from Los An- 
geles to San Francisco-Oakland 
will spur existing operators of the 
route (United, TWA and Western) 
to vigorous opposition to entrance 
of another operator on a route that 
may require intense traffic stimu- 
lation when war business ends and 
competition requires operation of 
four-engine equipment carrying 
twice as many passengers as DC-3s 


Among Western feeder appli- 
cants, other than existing major 
airlines, a stiff pre-hearing battle 
is developing between Southwest 
Airways and Ryan School of Aero- 
nautics. Both have expansion am- 
bitions beyond the extent of their 
California, Oregon, Washington, 
and Arizona applications and both 
are proclaiming virtually “unlim- 
ited” financing. 


German JP 

Informed officials concede 
that Germany has sent jet-pro- 
pelled aircraft into the air over 
Europe on what apparently are 
shake-down flights. Those ob- 
served have remained over 
enemy territory. 

Although being able to op- 
erate at very high speeds, the 
JP craft so far observed had no 
other outstanding characteris- 
tics and took insignificant part 
in air battles. Actually, the 
German Luftwaffe is consid- 
ered by high Allied officials to 
be beaten and consensus is that 
the Germans can not get into 
the air at this late date enough 
planes of any type, even though 
they be the vaunted JP ver- 
sions, to change the course of 
the war. 

U. S. and Britain continue 
important developmental work 
on jet propulsion aircraft of 
several types, to serve several 
purposes. 
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FEDERAL DIGEST 

Plane Gas Projects 
80% Completed 

Petroleum Administration lists 
progress of 100-octane program; 
summary of week’s activities in 
U. S. and war agencies. 

By MARY PAULINE PERRY 
Deputy Petroleum Administrator 
Ralph K. Davies announced that 80 
percent of the authorized projects 
in the 100-octane aviation gasoline 
program of the United Nations has 
been completed. 

The program called for 189 sep- 
arate projects with 150 now com- 
pleted. Seven of the plants were 
built in 1942, 71 in 1943, and 72 
have been finished so far this year. 
Twenty-five are expected to be in 
production this summer and the 
balance in the fall. 

► Lists Companies — Mr. Davies 
made public a list of companies 
participating in the 100-octane 
construction program, with plant 
locations, types of units, and com- 
pletion dates. He said approxi- 
mately 450 refineries and natural 
gasoline plants are engaged in 
making 100-octane or its com- 
ponents. 

War Department has requested 
substantial increases of oil products 
to offset the unprecedented quanti- 
ties of petroleum consumed due to 
the recently increased bombing 
activities of the AAF and Navy. 

► War Production Board allotted 
lumber to government agencies, 
including Army, Navy and Aircraft 
Resources Control Office in the 
amount of 1,614,004,000 board feet, 
instead of the original allocation of 
1,669,051,000 board feet. 

In the amendment increasing the 
list of permitted uses of aromatic 
petroleum solvents, WPB permit- 
ted use of Class B solvents in air- 
craft coatings, and broadened the 
order to include all coatings for 
aircraft, including instruments and 
parts. Formerly this use was re- 
stricted to coatings for propellers, 
motors, generators, engines, fuel 
tanks and bodies and wings of 
metal, wood or fabric. 






POST-WAR LABORATORY: 

Tests to determine effect, if any, of 
air shipment on perishable farm 
products, are being made by the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. Here 
a crate of lettuce is being placed 
aboard a TWA airliner at Burbank, 
Calif., by Dr. R. W. Hoeker, head 
of the Department’s fruit and 
vegetable marketing section, and 
L. C. Cole, TWA station manager. 
A recording thermometer is tied 
to the crate. Sale of this and sub- 
sequent shipments, without novel- 
ty advertising in eastern markets, 
will indicate whether eastern buy- 
ers will pay a premium price for 
one-day-old California lettuce. 
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Worth of Light 
Carrier Established 

The worth of the light carrier in 
the fleet* has been established, the 
Navy reveals with disclosure of 
the construction of nine of this 
class, about which little has been 
revealed except that the ships are 
smaller than the 27,000-ton car- 
riers of the Essex type, are fast 
and as events have proved, they 
have a deadly sting. 

The light carriers of the “CVL” 
class are not to be confused with 
the “CVEs” or escort carriers 
known as the baby flat tops, which 
are a conversion from merchant 
vessels. The light carriers were 
built on hulls designed for a class 
of light, fast cruisers, on several 
of which construction had started 
prior to Pearl Harbor. 

► Take Leading Role — The USS In- 
dependence is namesake for the 
class. The current operations at 
Saipan, and most of the other ma- 
jor naval air actions in the Pacific 
during the past year have seen 
light carriers taking a leading role 
while teamed up with the larger 
carriers. 

When the “Sun Setters”— offi- 


14 
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AAF MOBILE CONTROL TOWER: 

AAF has built mobile control-tower units, such as this at Harding Field, 
Baton Rouge, La., which move rapidly to the scene of operations and 
direct air maneuvers from the ground. While not as elaborate as Civil 
Aeronautics Administration’s specially-built mobile airport traffic con- 
trol tower, which is at Winslow, Ariz., pending construction of a fixed 
tower there, these truck-mounted wooden platforms accomplish the 
same purpose. 


cers and men of Navy Air Group 
23, one of the first to fly into com- 
bat from the decks of one of the 
light carriers — sailed into the Pa- 
cific last year, the place and func- 
tion of the light carrier was un- 
known and its worth unproved. 
The Sun Setters have returned for 
rest and reassignment after eight 
months of action which helped es- 
tablish the worth of the Independ- 
ence class. 

Luftwaffe Crippled 
By Raids — Arnold 

General cites failure of enemy 
to bomb ship and troop concen- 
trations before and during inva- 
sion as proof of growing Nazi 
air weakness. 

By WILLIAM G. KEY 

A highly significant resurgence 
of confidence on the part of air 
power advocates was keynoted last 
week by Gen. H. H. Arnold, com- 
manding general of the Army Air 
Forces, as he gave newsmen an 
estimate of the air situation based 
on observations he made during 
his recent trip to the European 
theater. 

There was a distinct change in 
atmosphere to be noted, and it was 
not so much in what he said, but 
how he said it, that was particu- 
larly significant. 

► Pre-invasion Impressions — At 
Arnold’s last conference before the 
invasion, he was frankly puzzled 
at many aspects of the air assault 
on Germany. Arnold thought 
then, he said, that the Germans 
were husbanding their air strength 
for blows against the invasion 
fleets. He didn’t know how badly 
German morale had been shaken, 
and he didn’t know how the popu- 
lation of the Reich had managed to 
stand up to the air attacks. But it 
had. The impression was that the 
obvious results of air attacks had 
not fully borne out the expecta- 
tions of the airmen, and there ap- 
peared to be some question wheth- 
er things were working out 
according to plan. 

But there was nothing puzzling 
last week. The effect of air power 
had been proved far beyond the 
expectations even of the airmen 
and their spokesman, General Ar- 
nold, was voicing their satisfaction. 

Here are some of his views: 

► The devastating results of our 
aerial bombardment have to be 
seen to be fully realized (Arnold 
himself hadn't realized it until he 
saw it). 


► The tremendous congestion in the 
ports of England made them a 
“target the like of which no avi- 
ator had ever seen before.” It was 
an “aviator's dream.” 

► If the German air force had fight- 
er-bombers they would have used 
them in these concentrations, and 
that in itself brought out what Al- 
lied air force attacks on German 
industry had done. 

► The German air force could have 
interfered on the beachheads and 
our planes since the beachhead 
days have been practically unop- 
posed in France. 

► “These things speak for them- 
selves as to what we have done, to 
the German air force.” 

► Germany is now using her re- 
serves of gasoline because of Al- 
lied air attacks on refineries. 

► These refineries have top priority 
for attack — there were some 55 re- 
fineries for synthetic and natural 
gasoline, of which 14 were 100- 
octane plants. Six of these were 
hit the “first day of attack.” 

► The Germans have had to issue 
special instructions as to the use 
of their air force because of the 
shortage of fuel. 

► Seldom do more than 100 Nazi 
planes come up to meet attacking 
bomber formations over Germany, 
compared with 600 and 700 at the 
start of the strategic bombing at- 

► Loss of transport planes in the 
invasion were negligible. 


► Landing strips were open 48 
hours after the invasion. 

► When he left this country, Ar- 
nold explained, he was told the 
German air force was larger in size 
than ever before. He doesn’t be- 

► The morale of the Germans must 
be affected by the thousands of 
planes that fly in and out of Ger- 
many unopposed. 

► The Berlin raid of June 21 was 
made with 1,100 planes practically 
unopposed and topped all others 
for destruction. Berlin today 
stands pretty well destroyed,' with 
from 40 to 50 percent of the central 
part of the German capital gone. 
— W. G. K. 


Bombs vs. Robots 

The ultimate menace of the 
flying bombs will come when 

selected target daily, in the 
opinion of Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
commanding general of the 
Army Air Forces. 

Day by day precision bomb- 
ing is much more effective when 
it comes to hitting valuable 
targets, he said last week, and 
the Germans are using rocket 
bombs as a second best choice. 
No matter how effective they 
may be proving, Arnold indi- 
cates, precision bombing would 
accomplish more. 
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Airport Experts 
To Meet in Capital 


Papers to be presented by 16 na- 
tional authorities at NAA Joint 

Airport Users Conference July 
24-25. 

Sixteen leading airport experts 
will deliver papers at the National 
Aeronautic Association's Joint Air- 
port Users Conference at the 
Statler Hotel in Washington July 
24 and 25. 

William P. McCracken, Jr., NAA 
general counsel, will serve as chair- 
man for the conference, with Glen 
B. Eastburn, of Los Angeles, NAA 
vice president, as co-chairman. 

► Burden to Speak — The first ses- 
sion will hear William A. M. Bur- 
den, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Air; Sheldon B. Steers, 
director of the Michigan Board of 
Aeronautics, and Alfred MacDon- 
ald, director, Board of Park Com- 
missioners, Wichita, Kan. They will 
discuss civil aviation and civilian 
airport requirements from the na- 
tional, state and community points 
of view. 

Military airports will be dis- 
cussed at a luncheon session, while 
airport requirements of privately 
owned aircraft will be the subject 
of a talk by Joseph T. Geuting, Jr., 
vice president of General Aircraft 
Corp. and chairman of the Personal 
Aircraft Council Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. 

► Post-War Outlook — W. Bailey 
Oswald, of Douglas and Clarence 
L. Johnson, of Lockheed, will dis- 
cuss post-war commercial aircraft 
and their airport needs, while John 
Groves, manager of the Operations 
Department of the Air Transport 
Association, will talk on airport 
needs of commercial airlines. 

The need for uniformity in air- 
port classifications and the need 
for a nation-wide standard air 
marking system will be discussed 
at a dinner session by Charles I. 
Stanton, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istrator, and John E. P. Morgan, 
manager of the Personal Aircraft 
Council of the ACCA. 

► Legislative Problems — Harry 
Meixell, manager of the State Re- 
lations Department of the ATA, 
will open the July 25 session with a 
discussion of legislative problems 
confronting airport planners, and 
state and municipal legislation will 
be the subjects of L. L. Schroeder, 
Minnesota Department of Aeronau- 
tics Director and Chairman of the 
sub-committee on legislation of the 
Civil Aviation Joint Legislative 


Licenses for Vets 

Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
trator Charles I. Stanton has 
proposed to Civil Aeronautics 
Board that civil air regulations 
be revised to permit immediate 
applications. Under the pro- 
posed changes, a military pilot 
could apply for a civil certifi- 
cate while still a member of 
the armed services upon sub- 
mission of his military rating, 
and type, horsepower and class 
of plane for which he holds 
military competency ratings. 
Authority for this will extend 
12 months after the pilot has 
left the armed services. In all 
cases, the pilot would be re- 
quired to pass the written ex- 
amination on civil air regula- 


Committee, and Charles S. Rhyne, 
executive director of the National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers. 

William R. Enyart, NAA presi- 
dent, will present a summary of 
the general conclusions of the con- 
ferences and the session will close 
at a luncheon at which Gill Robb 
Wilson, past president of NAA, will 
present the NAA national airport 
program. 

U.S. Chamber Urges 
Federal-Aid Ports 

A federal-aid airport system 
must be established to replace the 
trend toward financing of airport 
construction chiefly by the federal 
government, the Transportation 
and Communication Committee of 
the United States Chamber of 
Commerce maintains in a state- 
ment of policy now being voted on 
by members of the Chamber. 

In its second recommendation, 
the Chamber Committee urges 
that federal funds be matched in 
at least equal amounts by state or 
local funds. Joseph T. Geuting, 
chairman of the Personal Aircraft 
Committee of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, recently 
noted in a speech outlining the 
ACCA policy that individual com- 
munities are prepared to spend 
their own funds in airport con- 
struction. 

Other recommendations for the 
proposed statement of U. S. Cham- 
ber policy were: 

► Federal funds should be restrict- 
ed to grading, drainage, construc- 
tion of runways, lighting and other 
safety features. 

► Federal funds should be appor- 


tioned by an equitable formula 
taking account of the needs of the 
various states and localities from 
the viewpoint of a nationwide air- 
port system, with due considera- 
tion for the provision already 
made of airports from defense and 
war expenditures. 

► State or local jurisdictions should 
be required to provide land, build- 
ings and maintenance. 

► A major part of such a program 
should be reserved for periods of 
low business activity. 

► Administrative and financial re- 
sponsibility for airport work 
should be concentrated in a single 
agency for each jurisdiction — fed- 
eral, state and local. 

► There should be airport planning 
surveys in each state to be con- 
ducted in cooperation with the fed- 
eral agency on one hand and local 
airport authorities on the other. 

► Plans for airport systems should 
recognize that privately owned 
and operated airports constitute 
approximately one-half of the to- 
tal number of existing airports, al- 
though a much smaller fraction of 
the total expenditures thereon, and 
that these private airports repre- 
sent investments of great impor- 
tance to the future development 
of aviation. Governmentally fi- 
nanced airport projects which 
would result in destructive compe- 
tition with existing private air- 
ports serving the same areas and 
types of aviation service should 
not be undertaken. 

► Publicly owned airports should 
be put on a self-sustaining basis as 
soon as practicable. 

Legislation carrying out many 
of the proposals of the U. S. Cham- 
ber is being prepared for Congress, 
and one bill already has been in- 
troduced by Rep. Jennings Ran- 
dolph (D., W. Va.) proposing fed- 
eral aid at the rate of $100,000,000 
a year for 10 years, with matching 
provisions included. 

► Master Plan — The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration is prepar- 
ing a master plan report to Con- 
gress, which is expected to form 
the basis for drafting of legislation 
to carry out a program similar to 
Randolph’s, the ACCA and the 
U. S. Chamber. 

Geuting pointed out in his 
ACCA policy speech that airports 
for commercial operations largely 
had been built, and that emphasis 
now should be on the provision of 
from 12,500 to 17,500 fields more 
than the 2,500 that are now 
available for personal plane oper- 
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PRIVATE FLYING 


Allied Aviation Builds 3-Place 
Twin-Engine Light Amphibian 

New craft, constructed almost entirely of plastic bonded ply- 
wood, is scheduled for test flights shortly; designed for sale 
below S4,000 in post-war market. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


A three-seat twin-engined light 
amphibian, scheduled for .test flight 
during the past weekend, is 
planned for production by Allied 
Aviation Corp., of Cockeysville, 
Md., near Baltimore. It is built en- 
tirely of plastic bonded plywood, 
except engine mounts, landing 
gear, and a few fittings. The man- 
ufacturer hopes lo bring the selling 
price below $4,000. 

Company reports it has found 
no other twin-engined light am- 
phibian in process of development 
in this country. The test flight was 
to be made at the seaplane base of 
British Overseas Airways at Bal- 
timore. 

► 100 a Month Output — Officials es- 
timate they could produce the 
planes at the rate of 100 per month 


in their present plant, once occu- 
pied by Berliner-Joyce. They say 
they can deliver the first produc- 
tion unit within a month after they 
get clearance from the Govern- 
ment. The management is going 
ahead with tool installations at 
present. 

The company was organized in 
January, 1941. It produced the 
LRA-1 13-place plywood amphibi- 
ous glider for the Navy, and many 
other bonded plywood items, most- 
ly sub-contracted parts for other 
aircraft, such as skiis, ailerons, 
aircraft seats, fin and rudder as- 
semblies, tail cones, aircraft fair- 
ings. Also manufactured are such 
items as antenna cones, boat tur- 
rets and sailboat hulls. 

► One Glider Completed — Only one 


of the LRA-1 gliders was produced, 
because the Navy decided to drop 
its glider program just as Allied’s 
first unit was completed. The 
LRA-1 is described as a “float 
wing” design, whose low wings, 
partly submerging on landing, 
serve to maintain equilibrium in 
the water in place of the usual wing 
floats. Company engineers say the 
Navy glider, which was fully test- 
ed and accepted, and praised by 
the Truman. Committee’s investi- 
gators, was unusually efficient, 
having a sinking angle, fully load- 
ed, of one to. twenty. 

The new light amphibian was 
designed by Gilbert Trimmer, after 
whom it has been named. Mr., 
Trimmer is an employee of Allied. 
L. L. Collins, chief engineer of the" 
company, was formerly an engi- 
neer with Glenn Martin, Lockheed 
and Consolidated. R. E. Breed, 
3rd, president, is also president of 
General Refining Co., Baltimore; 
he formerly worked with Vidal 
Research Corp., which has patented 
plywood construction processes. 

► Feature — A notable feature of 
the Trimmer plane is its detachable 
center section, which incorporates 
the two engines, all engine instru- 
ments, throttles, switches, battery, 
flaps and flap controls. It is at- 
tached with a steel tubing cabane 
structure and can be removed by 
loosening four fittings. Only the 
aileron controls and the gas line 



New Lightweight Amphibian: The Trimmer, Allied 
Aviation Corp.’s still uncompleted twin-engine craft 
for private flyers and base operators. Hull is standing 
on wooden support, since retractable landing gear was 


not yet in place when this photo was taken for Avia- 
tion News. Engines had not been installed and cool- 
ing louvres were not yet cut. Entrance hatch is just 
back of wing. Another hatch is in the nose. 


IT 
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“The Trimmer”: Three-quarters front view of Allied Aviation’s projected 
post-war product, reported awaiting the government’s green light for 
production, which company claims could be stepped up to rate of 100 a 
month. Tires of retracted wheels protrude beyond wheel fairing and 
serve as buffers against mooring docks and boats. 


need be disconnected. The outer 
wing panels, which have the wing 
slots in their leading edges, are de- 
tachable by removing four fitting 
bolts. 

Detachability of the landing 
gear is an interesting feature of 
the Trimmer. Two drum-shaped 
tanks can be placed in the wheel 
recesses, adding 20 gallons of fuel, 
making it a seaplane only, of long- 
er range. 

► Needs No Hangar — Company en- 
gineers say salt water has much 
less destructive effect on plastic 
bonded wood than it has on the 
usual airplane metals. The am- 
phibian can be left in the water, or 
beached dry without bad effect. 
They say that it needs no hangar. 

Twin-engine power is used part- 
ly to improve maneuvering in the 
water, to obtain the usual safety 
factor resulting from two engines, 
and to gain the efficiency of out- 
board power. The plane has con- 
ventional controls and conven- 
tional flight characteristics. 

► Molding Patents — The corpora- 
tion is licensed under the Vidal 
process of fluid molding of plastic 
bonded plywood. Company spokes- 
men emphasize their personnel’s 
extensive experience in the de- 
sign, manufacturing and process- 
ing of plastic bonded molded ply- 
wood, wood assemblies, and metal 
fittings. It has conducted produc- 
tion research on other-than-wood 
materials and is in a position to 
produce items from CO-RO-LITE, 
fiber-glass laminates, and combi- 
nations of materials. 

If the Trimmer amphibian is' 
well received, Allied expects to 
design a five-place plane of the 
same type. This plane, if devel- 
oped, probably would need 125 
hp. engines. It might possibly use 
the same outboard wing panels. 


► Business and Pleasure — The 
Company expects to find a market 
among sportsmen and other pleas- 
ure and business flyers who want 
to increase the utility of their 
planes by using available water 
facilities in addition 'to limited land 
facilities. They believe a good 
demand will be found in South 
America and other regions that 
have not developed many airfields. 
Some fixed base operators have 
already made inquiries. 

Southeastern’s New 
Program Starting 

Conversion outlined from war 

training to sale and service for 

private flyers and feeder opera- 

Southeastern Air Service, Inc., 
which operates two schools turn- 
ing out thousands of aviation cadets 
for the Army Air Forces, has start- 
ed converting a portion of its op- 
eration to civilian flying. 

The company’s two big primary 
schools at Bennettsville, S. C., and 
Jackson, Tenn., have taught some 
2,000 cadets to fly in the last 30 
months. The experience of this 
war flight training had given the 
company considerable know-how 
which it intends to use for the 
benefit of post-war aviation. 

► Display Plane — First actual step 
toward conversion was a display of 
civil aircraft in an automobile dis- 
play room at JackSon. Curtail- 
ment in the Army pilot training 
program is closing the school there. 
The company arranged the show- 
room display, starting with a Stin- 
son Voyager, as a means of re-ac- 
quainting the public with private 
airplanes. 

Next step in Southeastern's pro- 
gram of private flying service is 


establishment of a region-wide 
series of major and associate bases. 
The major bases are to be company 
owned and operated. The associ- 
ate bases are to be owned and op- 
erated by individuals, cooperating 
in Southeastern’s sales plan and 
providing standardized Southeast- 
ern repair and maintenance ser- 

► Packaged Service — This system 
of bases forms the kernel of South- 
eastern’s “complete package” ser- 
vice for private flying. It includes 
airplane sales, insurance and fi- 
nancing, ground school and flying 
instruction, repair, major overhaul 
and maintenance, fly-yourself ren- 
tal, charter, photographic and crop 
services and accessories sales. 

Executive offices for Southeast- 
ern’s system are in Atlanta, Ga. 

► Laird’s Policy — Cody Laird, pres- 
ident, said the “complete package” 
program was drawn with the idea 
of providing private flyers the 
same type of service and facilities 
available to automobile owners. He 
said the company believes air- 
planes must be kept airworthy for 
the owners at all times, both for 
the sake of popularizing private 
aviation as a utility and for safety. 

The company has also projected 
a feeder airline system in the 
Southeast through a subsidiary, 
Southeastern Air Express, Inc., 
which has an application before 
CAB for routes in nine states, 
serving 96 cities. 


Specifications 

Manufacturer's specifications 
and other data for the Allied 
Trimmer: 

Weight, gross 2150 lbs. 

Weight, empty 1470 lbs. 

Length 42' 9" 

Height T 4" 

Wing span 35' 8" 

Wing area 1640 sq.ft. 

Wing loading 13 lbs. 

Speed, cruising 115 mph. 

Top speed 140 mph. 

Landing speed (with 

flaps) 45 mph. 

Range, two place 600 mi. 

Range, three place 350 mi. 

Engines, two, each 75 hp. 

Fuel 40 gal. 

Tires 6.00x6 

Landing gear, oleo type, 
retractable, with brakes. 
Propellers, laminated wood, 
adjustable on ground, 

disc diameter 6' 6” 

Note: Auxiliary drum tanks, 
placed in wheel recesses if 

landing gear is dismounted, 
carry 10 gallons of extra gaso- 
line each. 
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Dry run Susie 


Around the big training hangar at Lockheed’s 
Service School they call it "Dry Run Susie”— an 
accurate replica of the P-38 cockpit, with instru- 
ments, gauges and controls all in their proper 
places. A working textbook to show military 
student mechanics the operating and mainte- 
nance characteristics of America's most versa- 
tile fighting plane. 

Cockpit Without Wings 

This cockpit without wings never leaves the 
ground, but in its operation it exemplifies the 
kind of practical training taught by Lockheed in- 
structors at the factory school. Each future 


ground crew man spends time in the pilot’s seat 
learning the instruments of flight. This is but 
part of the fundamental training he gets. When 
this 30-day postgraduate course is completed he 
is an expert P-38 mechanic -ready to follow 
warplanes into action, wherever they may fight 

A Place in the Future 

Lockheed will produce military planes and train 
the men to maintain them as long as there is a 
need. Victory must be won before the "air age” 
of peace can begin. But when it comes, Lockheed 
will be part of it-building planes, getting them 
ready to fly and keeping them ready to fly. 


LOOK TO 


icckticn/ , 


OR LEADERSHIP 
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TELLING THE WORLD 



operating the bomb bay doors 
on the DOUGLAS HAVOC A20 


"AN" Pipe and Tube Fittings 

Grinnell’s experience and production facilities 
are being used to good advantage by many air- 
craft manufacturers to assure on schedule deliv- 
ery of up-to-standard finings. 

Let us have your requirements. We may be 
able to meet them from stock. Write or wire. 


Grinnell Company, Inc. 
Providence 1, R. I. 

GRINNELL 



• The West Coast Aircraft War Pro- 
duction Council has issued a com- 
prehensive booklet explaining "two 
years of industrial teamwork for 
more airpower per hour.” 

• FAD, employee publication of the 
Fairchild division of Fairchild En- 
gine and Airplane Corp., which is 
now being published every other 
week instead of each week, an- 
nounces the following changes: E. 
T. McClanahan becomes editor and 
Shirley Ann Conner becomes asso- 
ciate editor, succeeding Edwin L. 
Groome and Mary Pat Forquer, re- 
signed. 

• Richard C. Carr has been named 
manager of institutional advertising 
for Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

• Frank C. Shoupe, formerly with 
Bendix Aviation Corp., is now ad- 
vertising manager, Imperial Paper 
and Color Corp., Glens Falls, N. Y. 

• Pennsylvania-Central Airlines' 
employee publication, PCA News re- 
ceived a special award in recognition 
of its contributions to the 1944 
American Red Cross War Fund. 

• Newspaper ads in 325 publications 
announced the Sun Oil Co.’s new 
Air-War Manual on June 15. The 
promotion has the double purpose of 
furnishing motorists with timely 
data on the invasion and informing 
them about the company’s super 
aviation fuel concentrate, Dynafuel, 
which was developed by Sun Oil en- 
gineers and chemists to speed up 
production of 100-octane aviation 
gasoline for the Army Air Forces. 

o The War Advertising Council is 
now at 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York, suite 1781. 

• Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., Potts- 
town, Pa., has given its account to 
L. E. McGivena and Co., Inc., New 
York. Media will be national, busi- 
ness and aeronautical magazines and 
financial newspapers in Canada, 
Latin America and other foreign 
markets. 

® Canadian Pacific Air Lines has 
announced that its monthly house 
organ The Honker, will no longer 
be published and that highlights and 
newsworthy items covering the ac- 
tivities of CPA will be carried in the 
Canadian Pacific Staff Bulletin, serv- 
ing the railway staff. 

• V. A. Kemmerrer has resigned 
from the Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration to form an advertising 
agency under the banner of Kem- 
merrer, Inc. Offices have been 
opened in Hollywood at 1585 Cross- 
roads of the World. 

• Young and Rubicam, Inc., New 
York, has been awarded a War De- 
partment contract to serve as adver- 
tising agency for the Women’s 
Army Corps recruitment program 
for the 1945 fiscal year beginning 
July 1- 


20 
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Old SyL 


:es has a 
new truck on order 


Air commerce begins and ends 
already reach deep into many a 

Even the local expressman has 
become aware of Main Street’s 
stake in air commerce, and of its 
growing importance to him as an 
individual. For the rate of in- 
crease in air cargo to and from 
off-airline points is outstripping 
even the phenomenal growth of 
cargo between airline cities. 

This trend should encourage 
feeder line planners and forward- 
looking communities. Less than 
300 American cities enjoy direct 


air service today — 1,700 others 
of 5,000 or more population are 
candidates for the air map of to- 
morrow. Such service is one of 
the next big steps toward provid- 
ing the full load which is air 
transport's real pay load. 

In this development, Wright 
Cyclones will make their own 

by their economy of fuel con- 

because they weigh less than com- 
parable power plants they will 
provide an additional payload 
bonus. Wright Cyclones pay their 
way. 



Cyclones Save 3 Ways 


LCSS WEIGHT— MORE PAYLOAD 
LOWER FUEL CONSUMPTION 
REDUCED MAINTENANCE 

WRIGHT 


WRIGHT POWERS 






“One Pound Saved Can Earn $18O0fi a Year 



character 18 


Send for Free Boots Weight-Saving 
Booklet Today — Actual weights of over 
250 different self-locking nuts used in air- 
craft, comprehensively reviewed for the 
convenience of aircraft designers, engi- 
neers, operating and maintenance person- 
nel. Copy will be sent you, free, on request. 



BOOTS 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


UP TO 60 LBS. PER PLANE 
SAVED BY BOOTS NUTS 

• Being all metal, Uiev are TOUGHER 
and SAFER. 

• "Outlast tile plane." 

type of military aircraft. ^ 

• Will be standard on commercial 
phn^^y^ory. 

• Approved' by all government avia- 


ift Nut Cc 


ition, General Offices, New Canaan, Ct 


Dept. 


THE AIR WAR 

★ *★*★**★★*★* ★ * 

COMMENTARY' 

More Pacific Advances Are Near; 
Black Widow Joins Night Fighters 

Commentator hints at Philippine landings by year-end; Ken- 
ney's new Far-Eastern air force ready for stiller Jap resistance; 
new data on night fighting techniques disclosed. 


The first tangible result of the 
epoch-making Nimitz-MacArthur 
conference last spring is being 
written large in the headlines — 
the 1,200-mile leap from Kwajalein 
to Saipan. At least one other 
should be breaking within the next 
few weeks — a jump from the 
Schouten Islands to sprawling 
Halmahera, some 500 miles slight- 
ly to the northwest. 

The clean-up of Biak Island 
(largest of the Schoutens), with 
the capture of the two re- 
maining airfields, Borokoe and 
Sorido, sets the stage for the next 
advance. From Halmahera to 
Davao on Mindanao Island is less 


than 400 miles. By the time Mae- 
Arthur is set to storm Mindanao. 
Nimitz should be ready to send a 
hard-hitting task force from Sai- 
pan against Luzon, some 1,600 
miles slightly southwest. That 
MacArthur himself will return to 
Luzon is accepted as a foregone 
conclusion. 

► Action Stepped lip — It may be 
on the fantastic side, but it is 
doubtful if anything on earth 
would give him a greater thrill 
than to land in there on Dec. 7, 
1944. These moves, coupled with 
stepped up aerial action and am- 
phibious landings in the Bonins 
(600 miles south of Tokyo) and the 


Kuriles to the north, would trans- 
form the Western Pacific from what 
the Nipponese must even now re- 
gard as an enemy-occupied lake, 
to an American pond. 

Powerful assaults on Formosa, 
the China coast and the southern- 
most Jap island of Kyushu would 
then follow as a matter of course. 
Stillwell’s Chinese - American 
forces, including Chennault’s 14th 
Air Force, and the Twentieth 
Bomber Command, together with 
Mountbatten’s forces, combine to 
make up the other part of the vise 
now gripping the Japanese ag- 
gressors. 

► Time-Table Advanced — It is 
clearly evident that the sensational 
advance of the Central Pacific Fleet 
—Seventh AAF Bomber Command 
team through the Gilberts — Mar- 
shalls — Carolines during the past 
winter and spring, coupled with 
General Kenney’s aerial leapfrog- 
ging along the New Guinea coast, 
has set the Allied strategic time- 
table forward by many months. 
An analysis of the communiques 
also indicates that the Jap has 
pulled back his air power from the 
outer defense perimeter since his 
disastrous losses in the Wewak 
area, the Marshall bases and finally 
at Hollandia. However, there are 
reports that Halmahera air 
strength is being built up, and that 



Northrop's P-61 “Black Widow”: This powerful com- 
bat plane is the first night fighter built as such from 
the drawing board up. Only a brief announcement 
has come from the War Department regarding its 


specifications, but more will be heard of the P-61 as 
it gets into more action against the enemy. It is 
powered by two Pratt & Whitney Double Wasp 2100 
hp. engines, and has devastating firepower. 
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ALLIED PACIFIC POWER 



Far Eastern Air Force under Gen- 
eral Kenney, combining the U. S. 
Fifth and Thirteenth Air Forces 
and Australian, New Zealand and 
Netherlands East Indies units. 
► “Black Widow” Stalks Enemy 
Planes — It is six months since the 
original brief War Department an- 
nouncement concerning the new 
AAF night fighter, Northrop’s P-61 
or Black Widow, was released. Re- 
cently photos and short descriptive 
articles have appeared, and it may 
safely be assumed that the deadly 



AAF FLYING SUITS: 

Combat crews of AAF now have a 
choice of three new flying suits, 
depending on mission. Left to 
right are an electrically heated 
model, suit of arctic leather, and a 
new type quilted suit. 


ment and tactics against night- 
flying Nazi warplanes, its principal 
sphere of action will be the Pacific. 
Returning pilots of both Army and 
Navy air have stressed the menace 
of Jap night bomber raids ever 
since their overwhelming day 
bomber losses have forced a change 
in tactics. Single-crew fighters 
such as AAF’s Lightning and 
Navy's Corsair have taken on the 
job with a certain measure of suc- 
cess, but for greatest effectiveness 
a two-man team is needed — pilot 
and radio-operator. The British 
early adapted the Douglas Boston 
attack bomber (A-20B) to night 
fighter duties, renaming it the 
Havoc; it has since been replaced 
by special versions of the Beau- 
fighter and Mosquito. 

► AAF Developments — Similarly, 
the Army Air Forces adapted the 
A-20 for night fighting, redesignat- 
ing it the P-70. It proved a bit 
sluggish in combat, but is excellent 
as a night fighter trainer. The 
Navy has found that a special ver- 
sion of their fast Ventura (PV-1 
and PV-2) search-bomber is per- 
forming a capable job of night 
fighting, and the Nazis have made 
effective use of night fighter ver- 
sions of the Junkers 88 (JU-88 C) 
D ornier 217 (DO-217 J) and ME- 
110. However, the Black Widow is 
the world’s first night fighter built 
as such from the drawing board up, 
the design having been initiated a 
few months after the battle of 
Britain. By getting into action 
ahead of Germany’s new Heinkel 


(including the Japs’) is airborne 
detection equipment, but in the 
case of the P-61 it formed the 
nucleus around which the entire 
airplane was built. Other impor- 
tant qualities for a successful night 
fighter are found in the Black 
Widow, including heavy fire-power 
(20-mm. cannon and .50-cal. 
guns) ; good rate of climb(4-bladed 
props and favorable wing loading) ; 
high horsepower (two Double 
Wasp 2,100 hp. engines) ; endur- 
ance (large built-in gallonage, plus 
big drop tanks when required); 
first class navigational facilities 
(direction finding and blind land- 
ing) ; and easy handling, with new 
type ailerons, plus easy landing, 
with full span flaps. Watch for 
further news of the Black Widow. 
► How it Operates — For night in- 
terceptor operations in a localized 
area, special GCI (ground con- 
trolled interception) equipment is 
used. Enemy aircraft, first de- 
tected on powerful long-range AI 
(aircraft interception) sets, are re- 
ported to a ground station where 
night fighters are alerted. Con- 
trollers at the station give AAF 
night fighters a series of vectors, or 
directions, to follow which will 
bring the night fighters to positions 
fairly close to the enemy bombers. 

The operator in the night fighter 
switches on his airborne-intercep- 
tor equipment which spots enemy 
planes at fairly close range. The 
RO keeps his pilot advised over the 
interphone until it is time to fire. 
Close teamwork is thus required. 
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Phillips 


combat 

aviation gasoline 

‘Phillips 

Aviaiion Gasoline 


EUM COMPANY, BART 



PERSONNEL 



Walter Claassen, nationally known 
hotel man, has been appointed to the 


newly created 
position of direc- 
tor of food and 

vice for North- 
west Airlines. He 
will direct the 
setting up of a 
new uniform 
commissary ser- 
vice along the 
Northwest sys- 
tem and will improve the restaurant 
facilities operated by NWA in the 
Tw'in Cities, Fargo, Billings and 
Spokane. He has been associated 
with the Drake and Blackstone in 
Chicago, Miami Biltmore, Astor and 
Sherry-Netherland in New York. 



I). W. Anderson has been named sales 
manager of Firestone Aircraft Co., 
Akron, succeeding Wilbur Shaw. Shaw 
has been released for a series of 
special assignments. 

1.. A. Kavanagh,' formerly executive 
assistant to the president of Inter- 
state Aircraft and Engineering Corp., 
was named secretary at a board 
meeting. At the same meeting W. 
C. Barnett, formerly assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer, was appointed treas- 
urer. The two executives will as- 
sume the duties of the former 
secretary-treasurer, L. B. Cameron, 
who recently resigned. 



Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp., 
replacing C. B. F. Macaulay who has 
become an aviation consultant. As 
assistant to Joseph E. Lowes, Jr., 
director, Harris will be editor of 
Pegasus, company publication. 


Col. J. R. Cunningham has been re- 
leased from active duty with the 
Army Air Forces and has returned 
to his position as director of com- 
munications for United Air Lines. 
Colonel Cunningham was called to 
active duty in 1942 and served for 
two years, acting as liaison officer to 
the British Air Ministry for several 
months. 


Charles Gross, formerly assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of Aeronautical 
Products, Inc., has joined Murchey 
Machine and Tool Co., Detroit, as 
sales manager. 

Frederick K. Robinson, vice-president 
and secretary of National Aviation 
Corp., has been elected a director. 

Charles H. McGrath, chief of the Gen- 
eral Procurement Branch, AAF Ma- 
teriel Command, 
has been pro- 
moted to the 
rank of colonel. 
He and his 
branch are re- 
sponsible for 
the procurement 
of all aircraft 
accessories, aero- 
nautical and or- 

equipment for the AAF. Several 
hundred thousand different items, 
including accessories, instruments, 
armament, personal equipment, 
parachutes, life-saving devices, fuels 
and lubricants, are procured by them. 

R. G. Akin has been named sales man- 
ager Midwest division of Littelfuse, 

G. S. Staunton, former sales manager 
of Ternstedt Manufacturing division, 
General Motors Corp., has been ap- 
pointed assistant automotive sales 
director of Bendix Aviation Corp. 



W. F. Long has been elected chairman 
of the board of Essair, Inc. L. H. 
Luckey, E. Y. Holt. R. C. Marshall. Jr.. 
and C. W. Murchison were elected 
directors. Marshall was re-elected 
president; Long, Luckey and Murch- 
ison, vice presidents and Holt, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Allen W. Harris, formerly aviation 
editor of the Baltimore Sun, has 
joined the public relations staff of 


Maj. Sheldon "Buck" Steers has re- 
signed his AAF commission to return 
lo his position with the Michigan 
State Board of Aeronautics. Steers 
has volunteered his services to the 
Michigan Wing of the Civil Air 
Patrol and has been appointed to 
the wing staff with the rank of 
major. Major Steers organized the 
CAP in Michigan. He was assigned 
to CAP national headquarters and 
helped organize the nation-wide Pa- 
trol. 



SOLE CIVILIAN LAB CHIEF: 

J. B. Johnson, nationally recog- 
nized as an authority on aircraft 
niat erials, is the only civilian di- 
rector of an AAF Materiel Com- 
mand laboratory at Wright' Field. 
He began research for the aviation 
section of the Signal Corps at Day- 
ton in 1916, when he was the only 
person in the laboratory. Now 
there is a staff of 180 working in a 
laboratory where the equipment is 
valued at over $250,000. He is 
credited with an important role in 
development of welding processes 
used in aircraft construction. He 
was awarded the James Turner 
Morehead medal in 1929 by the In- 
ternational Acetylene Association. 
Johnson is chairman of the SAE 
national committee on materials 
and processes, and a member of the 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 


G. M. Williams, director and senior 
vice-president of Curtiss-W right 
Corp., has been elected executive 
vice-president. Williams has ap- 
pointed P. B. Taylor, vice-president, 
as acting general manager. 


N. C. Bartholomew has joined the 
executive staff of Mercury Aircraft 
Inc., appointed to 

I the position of 
production man- 
ager. Barthol- 
omew has a long 
ord with the 
Airplane Divi- 
' m of Curtiss- 
right Corp., 
tere he acted 
assistant to 
the general man- 
ager of the Curtiss-Wright plants at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 



J. H. Lucas has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager of Dominion 
Skyways Ltd., with headquarters at 
St. Johns, Que. Dominion Skyways 
is an observer’s school operated by 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines. Lucas is 
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Need a Motor 
that can lift 
500 times its 

own weight? 

T his electric motor weighs only a pound. 

But more power is packed in that one 
pound of motor than has ever been before. 

With Lear gearing it can handle a quarter-ton 
load. 
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Charles A. Koch, aviation pioneer, re- 
cently resigned as production engi- 
neer at the Ford 
. Willow Run 

Bomber plant 
■3 and is now sales 

V engineer of the 

H&- Poliak Manufae- 

Jr turing Co. of 

Arlington, N. M. 
Prior to joining 
^Ford, Koch 
■■j served as chief 
'project engineer 
of the Curtiss- Wright Corp. 


A. C. Campbell Orde, assistant to the 
chairman of British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp., has been in Winnipeg 
for discussions with O. T. Larsen, 
vice-president of Trans-Canada Air 
Lines and other TCA officials. TAC 
is the official agent for BOAC in 
Canada. 

Paul F. Collins was re-elected presi- 
dent of Northeast Airlines, Inc., at a 
special meeting of stockholders. 
Samuel J. Solomon remains chairman 
and Milton H. Anderson and Howard 
D. Ingalls, vice-president. H. LeRoy 
Swimm was elected treasurer. Eight 
directors were re-elected including: 

Anderson, Robert F. Bradford, Collins, 
James F. Fitzgerald, David Howie, Radu 
Irimescu, Solomon and Eugene L. Vidal. 


Alvan Macauley of the Packard Motor 
Car Co., was re-elected president of 
the Automotive Council for War 
Prbduotion. Clarence W. Avery of 
Murray Corp. of America, Robert F. 
Black of the White Motor Co., C. C. 
Carlton of Motor Wheel Corp., and 
Paul G. Hoffman of The Studebaker 
Corp., were re-elected vice-presi- 
dents; George W. Mason of Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., was made treasurer 
again, and John W. Anderson of An- 
derson Co., secretary. Directors re- 
elected for a three-year term in- 


SOVIET MISSION VISITS PA A: 

In an interval between their exploratory talks on international air 
transportation with U. S. officials, these members of Russia’s air mission 
visited Pan American Airways’ Atlantic Division base at La Guardia 
Field. Left to right are Maj. Gen. N. I. Petrov, Maj. Gen. P. F. Berezin, 
John C. Leslie, division manager; Maj. Gen. A. A. Avseevich and Maj. 
Paul Asseev, interpretor and Assistant Military Attache for Air at the 
Russian Embassy in Washington. They are watching a Link trainer 
operation. 


TAKES OVER NAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS: 

Rear Admiral A. S. Merrill, right, new director of the Office of Public 
Relations for the Navy Department, who has been in command of 
South Pacific task force and is shown here in an informal pose as he 
bade farewell to Rear Admiral James L. Kauffman, Commander, 
Cruisers and Destroyers, Pacific Fleet, in Pearl Harbor. He succeeds 
Capt. Leland P. Lovette, who is taking over a sea command. 


replacing E. B. Woollet who has re- 
turned to England. He will retain 
his position as superintendent of 
maintenance. 

Capt. R. J. Sharp, of the Union of 
South African Air Force, was re- 
cently on a tour and special engi- 
neering mission of Canadian aircraft 


elude: Macauley, I. B. Babcock of Gen- 
eral Motors Truck and Coach divi- 
sion, A. Edward Barit of Hudson Motor 
Car Co., C. W. Davis of Davis Tool 
and Engineering Co. and P. V. 
Moulder of International Harvester 
Co. A. T. Colwell of Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc., was re-elected for a one 
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O No one would consider buying a 5-dial radio 
“■ today. Modern electronic engineering has dem- 
onstrated reception of absolutely equal clarity with only 



SIMMQNOS EQUIPMENT FLIES WITH EVENT TYPE OF ALLIED AIHONAFT 



O A captured Focke-Wulf 190 discloses a master 
'■J • engine control focusing engine operation in one 
lever for most flight conditions. The adoption of auto- 
matic controls by a resourceful enemy cannot be 
ignored. 

. Simmonds is now producing a proven con-" 
trol which relieves the pilot of constantly 
watching manifold pressure and adjusting his 
mixture. New models will soon extend auto- 
matic control to other important engine func- 
tions. Simmonds engineers will be glad to dis- 
cuss the application of these controls to military 
or commercial aircraft. 
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PRECISION BUILT 

-LEUBRO = PUMP 

FEATURES 



PISTON TYPE PUMPS 
7 G.P.M. of 3500 R.P.M. 

• 

VARIABLE VOLUME 
Compact btt’ long 
lightweight, 9 pounds 

• 

CONSTANT VOLUME 
5f$’ Long, 8 pounds 

• 

All parts are interchangeable 


LEUTHESSER BROTHERS 


21 NORTH LOOMIS STREET • CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Aircraft Yearbook Summarizes 
Allies’ Phenomenal Air Progress 

Cites aerodynamic refinements in planes, increased engine 
power and efficiency and propeller development; credits con- 
stant improvements in combat planes to war stimulus. 


Continuous improvement in com- 
bat performance of our aircraft 
under the stimulus of war is 
pointed up in Aircraft Yearbook 
for 1944 which summarizes the 
chief factors as aerodynamic re- 
finements in planes, increased en- 
gine power without corresponding 
increases in size or weight, and 
development of improved pro- 
pellers. 

In external aerodynamics, this 
reference annual of the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce notes 
that extensive improvements have 
been made in nacelle shapes and 
location, in cowling forms, in spin- 
ner shapes, in the elimination of 
scoops, vents and bulges, and in 
the control of accidental air leak- 
age. 

► Power Savers — In internal aero- 
dynamics, improved air ducts for 
engine cooling radiators, oil radia- 
tors and carburetor air radiators 
have served to reduce power losses. 

Among other improvements 
cited are refinement of wing 
shapes, fuselage shapes, wind- 
shield shapes, tail profiles and re- 
duction or elimination of the ex- 
tra drag caused by exposed rivet 
heads, sheet metal laps, inspection 
doors and landing gear cover 
plates, all of which have con- 
tributed to the improvement of 
efficiency in our combat planes. 

► Greater Efficiency — In the Held 
of aircraft power plants, improved 
fuels, better cooling and improved 
working conditions in the cylin- 
ders, brought about by better 
valves, piston rings and lubricants, 
have aided in the development of 
greater power for less weight. 

Weight per combat horsepower 
has been reduced about 40 per- 
cent and reliability and service life 
greatly increased. By the use of 
multiple rows of cylinders in radial 
engines, the horsepower per square 
foot of front area has been in- 
creased about 300 percent. The 
tremendous improvement in alti- 


tude performance has been cre- 
ated by extensive research and 
engineering in supercharging sys- 
tems which permit the engine to 
develop sea level power at high 
altitudes. 

► Propellers — There has been ma- 
terial improvement of propeller 
thrust in take-off, in climb, and 
in high speed and also in effec- 
tiveness of the propeller in assist- 
ing in cooling the engine. The 
yearbook cites improvement in the 
blade profile as a result of high 
speed wind tunnel studies and also 
through improvement of the blade 
shape, including use of cuffs near 
the propeller hub as factors con- 
tributing about 10 percent to the 


net propulsive efficiency of pro- 
pellers. 

The United States now has in 
service more than 75 types of mili- 
tary aircraft ranging from trainers 
to the most devastating combat 
planes. It has at least five different 
models of fighter planes with 
speeds over 400 mph, while Eng- 
land has three, Germany two and 
Japan none. Listed are the Army's 
Lockheed Lightning, Republic 
Thunderbolt, North American Mus- 
tang, and the Navy's Grumman 
Hellcat and Vought Corsair. 

> Outfought Axis Planes— These, 
with the British Spitfire, have out- 
fought both German and Jap under 
all conditions. The Bell Airacobra 
and the Curtiss Warhawk, the book 
continues, have been effective in 
the particular kind of fighting for 
which they were designed. The 
Airacobra has been highly effective 
in the Russian drives and the War- 
hawk continues to destroy the 
Japs in the Asiatic theater. 

No enemy bomber has ap- 
proached the range, bomb capacity 
accuracy and defensive power of 
our Boeing Superfortresses and 
Flying Fortress and Consolidated 
Liberators. Neither German nor 
Jap has produced anything com- 
parable to our twin-engine Martin 
Marauder, North American Mit- 
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MID-CONTINENT 

— one of the World’s Largest Refiners of Lubricating Oils 

IS A MAJOR SUPPLIER OF 

AVIATION OILS 


COMMANDO BECOMES FLYING WORKSHOP: 

C-46 Curtiss Commandos, converted into flying work- aft ) includes a grinder, arbor press, drill press, small 
shops by the AAF Materiel Command, have been as- lathe, welding apparatus. Power plant of 2,500 watts 
signed to the Air Service Command as a task force on 100 volts, an air compressor, and assorted tools, 
for repair of damaged or grounded planes in advanced The airborne shop also can make quickly available 
positions. Equipment of this airborne shop (looking parts of aircraft too badly damaged to be repaired. 


chell, Douglas Havoc, Lockheed 
Ventura and the British Mosquito. 

Howard Mingos, editor of the 
yearbook, points out that our pre- 
dominantly superior technical 
progress in flying equipment, our 
vastly increased production of 
strategically important combat air- 
planes, and the superb training and 
fighting qualities of our airmen, 
are giving us absolute control of 
the air over all fronts, so essential 
to early victory. 

New Republic Bonus 

A second high bracket employee 
incentive bonus for the ninth pe- 
riod between May 13 and June 9, 
amounting to 36.4 percent, has 
been paid by Republic Aviation, 
bringing the aggregate of bonuses 
paid for nine periods of four- 
weeks each since last November to 
175.5 percent. 

Republic employees have re- 


ceived the equivalent to seven 
weeks full pay, or 43 weeks pay 
in 36 weeks, reflecting their in- 
creased efficiency and resultant 
saving of manhours in meeting 
AAF schedules. 

Contracts Discussed 

Spokesmen for the aircraft 
manufacturing industry appeared 
before the War Contracts Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee this week to dis- 
cuss termination of war contracts, 
with labor and government wit- 
nesses following. Hearings are be- 
ing held despite passage of the 
contract termination bill. 

The chairman of the committee, 
Senator Murray, recently con- 
ducted hearings on the Brewster 
contract termination and was 
highly critical of the procedure as 
it affected the workers in the 
plants. 


New Runway Built 
For Grounded B-24 

Five hundred thousand pounds 
of steel matting, 160 Army Engi- 
neer personnel, a score of trucks, 
cars and jeeps, and a twenty-tent 
camp with electric lights were re- 
quired to take off a force-landed 
Consolidated B-24 bomber at En- 
terprise, Ore. According to the 
June 15 issue of the Wallowa 
County Chieftain which had been 
reporting the project for three 
weeks, the Engineers used a bull- 
dozer to grade 300 yards of the 
runway in addition to the 2,300- 
foot steel mat, 100 feet wide. 

► 200 Feet Leeway — The Chieftain 
quoted the pilot as saying he ex- 
pected the bomber would be air- 
borne at 2,100 feet, leaving him 
200 feet leeway on the matting, 
plus about 1,000 feet of earth 
runway, mostly sod. 



These high quality aviation oils — subject to military priority 
— now are available for civilian use. Inquiries invited. 


MID- CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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BUBBLE CANOPIES FOR P-47: 

Rows of Plexiglas bubbles waiting to be trimmed and finished are shown 
in this unusual photo at the Bristol plant of Rohm & Haas Co., developers 
of the one-piece cockpit canopy. It is formed by a special process de- 
signed to preserve the optical properties of Plexiglas and gives improved 
rear vision. Plexiglas has long been used for bomber noses, gun turrets 
and observation domes. 


New^Type Aileron 
Developed by Martin 

Said to permit increased load, 

shorter take-off and lower land- 
ing speed. 

A new type aileron developed 
by William D. van Zelm, of The 
Glenn L. Martin Co. engineering 
department, is reported to permit 
a considerable lengthening of wing 
Haps, thus increasing load, or 
shortening take-off run and low- 
ering landing speed, as well as re- 
ducing the drag caused by the gap 
between the conventional aileron 
and the trailing edge. 

The van Zelm aileron was de- 
signed as the result of extensive 
research into reasons for the lack 
of effective force on the part of 
conventional ailerons. These 
studies, Martin engineers said, re- 
vealed that the projection caused 
by the balance portion or leading 
edge of the aileron created a tur- 
bulence in the air beneath the 
aileron, resulting in a loss of effec- 
tive roll and an increase in con- 
trol force for angles of more than 
15 degrees up. The new aileron is 
said to supply the same degree of 
rolling moment as the conventional 
Frisse aileron with a 35-45 percent 
reduction in span. 

► Closes Gap — The new aileron in- 
corporates an auxiliary airfoil in 
the combination with a seal clos- 


ing the gap between trailing edge 
and aileron which smoothes the air 
under the aileron when in an up 
position, and at the same time bal- 
ances the aileron with a force in 
the direction of roll, pei'mitting 
twice as much upward deflection 
as is possible with the conventional 
type. 

The auxiliary airfoil or slat is 
extruded from aluminum alloy and 
is attached to the front or leading 
edge of the aileron with metal clips 
or plates. In the neutral and down 
positions it fits into a cut-out sec- 
tion of the trailing edge of the 
wing. Being a simple aluminum 
alloy extrusion, the auxiliary air- 
foil is easily fabricated, yet it does 
not add weight, since it replaces 
the metal weights used in former 
aileron to bring the center of grav- 
ity forward of the hinge point to 
prevent flutter. 

► Uses Top Hinge — The aileron as- 
sembly employs a top hinge for 
attaching it to the trailing edge. 
This removes all restrictions on 
upward deflection while still per- 
mitting a downward deflection of 
up to 15 degrees. The van Zelm 
aileron has been test flown suc- 
cessfully on an experimental B-26 
Marauder, and is being incorpor- 
ated in designs for post-war com- 
mercial aircraft where its added 
lift is expected to produce greater 
payloads and reduced operating 


Navy Modifying 
Army Helldivers 

Curtiss Helldivers built for the 
Army are being taken over by the 
Navy and modified at the mainte- 
nance base of Delta Air Lines in 
Atlanta,' which until recently has 
been engaged in work for the 
Army. 

The Helldiver has had a good 
record in recent Pacific fighting, 
but the Army has virtually aban- 
doned its dive bomber program 
and switched to fighter-bombers 
for that type of operation. 

► Go to Marine Corps — The Delta 
base is modifying the Army Hell- 
diver versions for the Marine 
Corps air arm. The Navy Hell- 
diver has been in action in carrier 
squadrons for some months. 

Ford to Assemble 
All B-24’s at Plant 

All Ford-built B-24 Liberator 
bombers henceforth will be fully 
assembled at the Willow Run plant, 
ending the practice of building 
■‘knock-down” Liberators for ship- 
ment to Consolidated Vultee 
plants in the Southwest for final 
assembly. 

Ford announces production of 
5,000 Liberators in less than two 
years. Approximately 1,800 of the 
total have been shipped out of the 
Ford plant in completed sections to 
be assembled at other plants. The 
rest have been assembled and 
flown away from Willow Run. 

► 4,000 Built in Year — Of the 5,000 
total, approximately 4,000 have 
been built in the last 12 months, 
Ford officials said. Willow Run’s 
first production bomber was ac- 
cepted by the Army Sept. 30. 1942. 


Helicopter Buses 

Twelve- to 20-passenger heli- 
copter buses traveling at 120 to 
140 mph and carrying lighter car- 
go than airplanes are entirely 
practical for early production, Igor 
Sikorsky recently told the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers at Pittsburgh. 

Sikorsky outlined advantages of 
this type of aircraft in opening 
new areas for residential building, 
recreation, prospecting and other 
development now unused because 
of transportation difficulties. 
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Great Pictures of the War . . . made with 



CAMERAS 


An old story to camera fans is the above famous Pearl Harbor picture. 
But surprising news to most folks is that it was made not with a 
standard still camera . . . but with a Fairchild precision aerial camera! 

Action shots on land and sea, as well as from the air, arc made 
with Fairchild cameras. Why? Because no matter how swift the action 
... no matter how far from the photographer it may recede . . . the 
Fairchild camera still gets accurately detailed close-ups. 

With focal lengths up to 60-inch, Fairchild cameras could make 
recognizable shots of your living-room furniture from two miles up 
. . . and do it in the black of night as well as in the light of day. 

These are the reasons why many great pictures of the war, on land 
and sea too, arc made with Fairchild precision aerial cameras. 


9 * 


CAMERA 

AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


88-06 Van Wyck Boulevard, Jamaica 1, N. Y. • New York Office: 475 Tenth Avenue, New York 18. N. Y. 

THE STORY OE AERIAL PHOTOVRAPUY IS THE STORY OF FAIRCHILD CAMERAS 
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CUBS IN ITALY: 

New Signal Corps photo shows two Piper Cubs at a Field Artillery 
Group Headquarters with the Fifth Army in Italy. Ship on left is being 
warmed up before a reconnaissance mission. 


Writ Guards Secret 
Aluminum Process 

An injunction restraining Dun- 
can B. Cox, former officer and di- 
rector of Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corp., from disclosing a 
process for bonding aluminum to 
steel developed by Al-Fin Corp., 
Fairchild subsidiary, has been 
granted by the New York State 
Supreme court. 

The suit was instituted by Fair- 
child and its subsidiary agent 
against Cox after he had left their 
employ and become associated with 
General Bronze Corp. The court 
enjoined Cox for five years from 
disclosing any knowledge of the 
bonding process. 

► Involves Secret Process — The 
opinion held that the suit did not 
involve a patent principle, but 
rather a secret process which the 
court said Cox had acquired 
knowledge of while employed in “a 
confidential position under such 
circumstances as to make it in- 
equitable and unjust for him to 
disclose the secret. . . 

Tooling Dock 
Built By Convair 

A master tooling dock developed 
by Leland A. Bryant, consulting 
engineer for Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp., is seen by company 
engineers as a prime device which 
will make it possible for manufac- 
turers. to build light airplanes 
faster and better than they could 
make automobiles in 1941. 

► Three Dimensional — The dock is 
a three-dimensional positioning 


device, used in constructing the 
huge tools required in aircraft 
work, and despite the changes it 
has made in manufacturing pro- 
cedure Bryant says it is a simple 
piece of machinery. 

While its possibilities have not 
been exploited, the tooling dock 
has already affected savings in time 
and materials amounting to more 
than 50 percent for Consolidated. 


C-54Material Analysis 

Material analysis of a Douglas 
C-54 transport grossing 65,000 
pounds discloses a commonly un- 
suspected quantity of steel in its 
airframe structure. Douglas engi- 
neers report use of more than a 
ton of steel bar in the Skymaster, 
and 2,298 pounds of steel sheeting. 

Other materials prominent in 
the structure, beyond aluminum 
shapes and sheeting, are: magne- 
sium, 258 pounds; plexiglass, 120 
pounds; synthetic rubber, 102 
pounds; aluminum tubing, 544 
pounds; 1,197 square feet of ply- 
wood; and 108 board feet of other 
woods. 

AA Uses New Latch 

American Airlines is installing 
a new positive action door latch 
that provides multiple fastening at 
top and bottom as well as the cen- 
ter on all its planes. The lock was 
devised to simplify delays under 
the old system, which required use 
of two separate handles. The new 
latch was developed by American 
and Douglas engineers and has 
been approved by the CAA. 


'Jeep’ Missions 


Reports on air observation post 
work by field artillery liaison 
plane crews disclose these inci- 

► A runway 12 feet wide by 70 
yards long was built topside of an 
LST (landing ship, tank) and 
liaison planes were flown off, at- 
taining flight speed in about three- 
quarters of the run while the ship 
was headed at nine knots into a 
10 mph wind. 

► In Sicily, observers were at- 
tacked by rifle, machine gun, light 
AA fire, and by Me-109s, FW- 
190s, Ju-87s, and He-llls. In only 
one case were attacks made by 
single planes. “It is a tribute to 
the evasive tactics taught at Sill 
that the Arillery planes escaped 

► German artillery was pounding 
an American 155-mm howitzer 
battalion in Sicily. No alternate 
position was available. Forward 
observers could not spot the 
enemy. A radio call to a beach 
landing strip brought an air ob- 
server who spotted white flashes 
in the woods. The airmen gave 
three corrections, called “fire for 
effect,” and saw the German posi- 
tion demolished. 

► One observer flew on 20 different 
days between Oct. 11 and Nov. 


17. Longest time in the air for 
an observer was five hours, during 
which time he flew four missions. 
Average mission takes one and 
one-quarter hours. 

► Observation is better on a hazy 
day than on a bright day because 
white flashes are more easily seen. 
Dawn and dusk are the best times 
to observe. 

► In recent fighting, whenever a 
Cub appears, enemy guns are sil- 
enced and all personnel (infantry 
and artillery) remain quiet in the 
hope of escaping detection and 
immediate artillery attack. 

► Enemy fighters, which have dif- 
ficulty getting near the quick- 
turning Cubs, often attack in 
pairs. To counter this, Artillery 
often sends two Cubs together, 
one flying below as a lookout and 
giving radio warning. 

► One observation post engineer in 
the Fifth Army devised a para- 
chute drop gadget, so observation 
planes could supply troops ma- 
rooned on a mountain. Water cans 
weighing 90 pounds and rations, 
65 pounds, were dropped on para- 
chutes made of O.D. blankets, 
which were also useful. 

Some of the foregoing incidents 
were reported in the Field Artil- 
lery Journal. 



WILLIWAWS 


O N May 11, 1943, an American 
Task Force landed on Attu in 
the Aleutians to drive out the in- 
vading Japs. Drive them out they did 
after prolonged and bitter action in 
which bullets and arctic weather 
took heavy toll. This epic action pro- 
vided one of the early instances of 
the effective support of ground troops 
by carrier-based Naval planes. 

The heroic men of Attu will not 
forget the curse of Aleutian climate. 


nomenon to clever advantage. They 
placed their men and guns right on 
the fog line. Result — they could see 
the attackers but the attackers could 
not see them. And the wily Japs 
would shift up and down the moun- 
tainous coasts, always keeping under 
cover of the fog. It’s pretty hard to 
kill a foe you can’t even see. 

The Japs and the fogs weren’t the 
only foes around Attu. Sleet storms, 
sudden squalls, freezing clouds that 
load the wings of a bomber with a 
ton of ice in less than a minute. And 
the "williwaws” that can drop a 
plane 3000 feet in a few seconds. 

But the Japs had to be routed from 
U. S. soil in a hurry . . . dead or 
alive, preferably dead. That called 
for bombing in weather as treacher- 
ous as the foe. 

The Navy knew the ICingfisher was 
the bird to turn the trick ... to spot 
targets and guide our bombing planes 
where they could drop their deadly 
eggs in the midst of the foe’s strong- 
holds. Because they are Edo Float- 


launched planes assigned to carry 
out bombing missions. Targets desig- 
nated by ground units were reported 
to flights of OS2Us based in the area 
and relayed through them to the 
bombing planes. Revetted positions 
and fox-holes of the enemy came 
under deadly and accurate strafing 
and bombing attack. A goodly num- 
ber of confirmed hits were reported 
on the designated target areas as well 
as many "probables”. 

There aren’t any Japs on Attu 
now. Edo-equipped Kingfishers could 
climb higher than the Rising Sun. 
And with the Kuriles only 650 miles 
away, the gallant crews of the scout 
planes with the "sea-going legs” can 

to the heart of Japan. 

\ 

£O0 FLOAT HEAR 

EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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FINANCIAL 

Lag in Airline Issues on Invasion 
Traced to Post-War Prospects 

Peak of industry's earning power probably set in 1943 for 
some time to come; failure of stocks to keep pace with rest 
of list is believed realistic appraisal of problems to be faced 
on end of conflict. 


As a leading "peace” group, air- 
line shares were sadly lacking in 
any boom market that followed the 

With the successful passing of 
"D” day, authoritative opinion is 
inclined to see the end of hostili- 
ties in sight. In this light, the 
market has begun its realistic 
evaluation of the immediate pros- 
pects facing all industry. While 
I he market as a whole, sparked by 
I he invasion, has reached its high- 
est levels for over four years, air 
transport equities have failed to 
keep pace with the general trend. 

► Post-War Promise — Yet, few in- 
dustries have been heralded with 
as much post-war growth as has 
the airline group. Come the peace, 
improved technological develop- 
ments would broaden aviation's 
frontiers. The industry would no 
longer suffer any shortage of pi- 
lots or other trained personnel. An 
abundance of equipment and facili- 
ties would be available and there 
no longer would exist any war- 
lime restraints. The popular con- 
ception has been fostered that 
planes of varying degree of luxury 
will fly every hour on the hour 
from the smallest U. S. hamlet to 
the world capitals. 

Now it is in this sort of atmos- 
phere that considerable glamour 
and romance can be imparted to 
airline equities. Indeed, it has 
been this approach which is pri- 
marily responsible for • the past 
market appreciation in airline 
shares. New stock flotations were 
successfully made, premised large- 
ly on the expansion to come. 

► Airlines By -Passed — With that 
day close at hand when the indus- 
try may be expected to enter these 
new vistas, the market strength 
by-passes airline securities for 
equities of other groups perhaps 
far less glamorous in the public 

Why this deflection? Simply 


this: the air transport future has 
amply been discounted in the past. 
Further, the basic test has now be- 
come earning power. Considerable 
over-discounting has occurred in 
the past and the market is becom- 
ing less inclined to deal in fu- 
tures. It is becoming evident that 
the peak of airline earning power 
for some time to come may have 
been established during 1943. And 
this was due to abnormal circum- 
stances. Expansion and pioneering 
always have been an expensive 
process. This is the period ahead. 
Considerable uncertainty is pres- 
ent in government regulation. The 
effects of enforced reductions in 
rates — particularly mail — are well 
known by now. It is a sobering 
thought to view declining earnings 
and even deficit operations for the 
airlines during the first quarter of 
1944, a period when highly profit- 
able operations was the lot for 
most industries. 

► Pattern — It is with this back- 


ground that the present action of 
airline securities in the market- 
place assumes a definite pattern. 
The accompanying table presents 
some highly significant relation- 
ships among the equities of the 
major air carriers. The range for 
1943, together with the dates when 
the respective highs and lows were 
made are shown. Also, the range 
thus far this year. The action since 
"D” day, when the general market 
advance set in, to a current date, 
representing the prevailing mar- 
ket appraisal, completes the series. 

It can be seen that there is con- 
siderable uniformity in airline 
price movements. The low mark 
of 1943 was generally established 
in January. As earnings gradually 
improved, market prices followed. 
With but one exception, the high 
mark for the industry was estab- 
lished in July 1943. It was at that 
time, too, when earnings were at 
their peak. Top prices for equities 
have never been equaled since 
■that time. 

1 Implications — Peak prices for 
1 944 were generally established in 
March on the excellent 1943 earn- 
ing reports being released at that 
time. Significantly, this peak for 
the industry was below the 1943 
highs. This incipient series of de- 
clining tops, if continued, can have 
serious implications. (For exam- 
ple, this type of market pattern 
has been recorded by aircraft 
equities for four years and longer.) 

All carriers shown in the tabic 
equaled or exceeded their previous 
1944 peaks during the current 
move but are of course some dis- 



“Supelrfortress” Power Plant: Under assembly in a plant of Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. is one of the Wright Cyclone 18 engines of 2,200 hp. each, 
four of which power Boeing’s B-29 Superfortress. 
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PLASTICS . . . REINFORCED WITH 

Fiberglas* 

ARE HELPING MAKE AIRCRAFT STRONGER, 
LIGHTER AND SAFER 



OTHER AIRCRAFT USES 
OF FIBERGLAS 

XM-PF 

AIRCRAFT INSULATION 

XM-PF is a lightweight, semi-rigid bat 


ALL-FIBERGLAS 
AIRCRAFT BLANKETS 


Born of the Nation's quest for 
stronger and lighter aircraft, 
g lass-reinforced plastics are to- 
day possibly the most discussed 
new development in aviation. 

By combining certain plastics 
with Fiberglas — glass in the form 
of fine fibers — the plastics indus- 
try has created a revolutionary 
new structural material. A mate- 
rial actually superior to metals 
in many respects, and surprising- 
ly light in weight. 

Besides having great strength- 
to-weight ratio and low specific 
gravity, these new Fiberglas- 
reinforced plastics have demon- 
strated exceptional ability to ab- 
sorb shock. Moreover, they have 
exceptional dimensional stability 
(neither stretching nor shrink- 



ing under moisture changes), 
and unusually high fatigue re- 
sistance under vibration and 
stresses. 

Still another advantage of these 
Fiberglas-reinforced plastics is 
the ease with which they can be 
fabricated into complex shapes 
and forms. Expensive dies and 
great pressures aren’t needed. 
Parts requiring close tolerances 
may be accurately machined. 

While, naturally, much remains 
to be learned about this new 
material, considerable data are 
now available from exhaustive 
tests recently conducted by Army 
Air Corps Engineers at Wright 
Field. For the story of these tests 
. . . and other pertinent articles 


Write for FREE booklet on Glass-reinforced Plastics! 


material. Write for your copy today! 

Owens-Coming Fiberglas Corporation, 1892 Nicho- 
las Budding, Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


B£«GL 


FIBERGLAS COATED 


Fiberglas 


..A BASIC 
MATERIAL 
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SORRY, GENTLEMEN 

-no enrollments accepted 


Until the war is won, California Flyers 
will accept no enrollments for its famous 
courses. There are two sound reasons: 

We are busy, just as are so many plants in 
Southern California, helping build equip- 
ment for the Aircraft Industry. And that’s 
more important than anything else. 

In the second place, we are planning com- 
pletely new, modern courses for after the war. 

It is obvious that developments in flying, 
maintenance and airport management which 
have come from the war have made 90 per 


cent of pre-war courses obsolete — ours, 
along with the rest. 

And as you know, California Flyers courses 
have long been known for being not only 
practical but modem in every respect. Conse- 
quently, while our plant is converted 100 
per cent to war work, we have discarded 
our old courses. 

When the war is won, you will find not only 
a brand new California Flyers school, with 
brand new, up-to-the-minute equipment, but 
a brand new series of courses. We think it 
will be well worth waiting for. 




tance from their 1943 best levels. 
(Northwest and Braniff are ex- 
ceptions to this action.) 

► Airline Equities Lag — On the 
average, most airline prices are up 
about 15 percent from their 1944 
lows. This represents a commend- 
able showing taken by itself but 
does not compare very favorably 
with old line industrials during the 
current period. 

Failure of airline equities to 
skyrocket as a leading “peace” 
beneficiary has its encouraging as- 
pects in that a healthy financial 
condition may be allowed to de- 
velop without market prices be- 
coming too far removed from basic 
values. As earnings demonstrate 
themselves, market prices may be 
expected to adjust themselves ac- 
cordingly. In this manner, the full 
impact of the expansion era ahead, 
government controls, competitive 
influences with other transporta- 
tion mediums, and all other fac- 
tors entering into the picture, will 
be properly assayed and find their 
reflection in the marketplace. 

C-W Tops Billion 
In Dollar Volume 

1943 shipments of engines and 

props totals $1,295,236,317, a 

gain of 68 percent over 1942. 

Shipments of aircraft, engines 
and propellers by Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. last year topped the billion 
dollar mark, totaling $1,295,236,- 
317, an increase of 68.1 percent 
over 1942, the largest of any of 
the nation’s aircraft companies. 

G. W. Vaughan, Curtiss-Wright 
president, said it was the first time 
any of the aircraft firms had ex- 
ceeded a billion dollars for one 
year's shipment and that it repre- 
sented 15 percent of the industry’s 
total dollar output, according to 
estimates from the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. 

► Tops 1942 Mark — This figure 
compares with 1942 shipments of 
$770,594,382. Consolidated net in- 
come for the corporation for 1943 
after taxes and deductions for 
post-war reserves, but before final 
renegotiation, if any, amounted to 
$12,883,347 or approximately one 
percent of sales. Net income after 
all charges in 1942 was $13,143,315. 

Federal income and excess prof- 
its taxes totaled $95,100,000, which 
eventually will be reduced by 
post-war refund of $9,088,000 in 
the form of a credit represented 
by an obligation of the United 
States government, proceeds of 


which will not be available until 
after the war. 

► Expenditures — Capital expendi- 
tures for the year were $3,927,672, 
covering additional facilities for 
engineering and development and 
modernization of manufacturing 
methods as company owned prop- 
erty. These developments include 
wind tunnel, altitude chamber and 
research laboratory at Buffalo, 
propeller test stalls by Caldwell, 
and additions to test laboratory 
equipment of Wright Aeronautical 
at Paterson. 

Vaughan reported that Wright 
Aeronautical shipments during 
1943 totaled $579,228,172, com- 
pared with $449,545 in 1942. Con- 
solidated net income for Wright 
Aeronautical after taxes and de- 
ductions for post-war reserves, but 
before final renegotiation, if any, 
amounted to $3,599,866 or a per- 
centage of .621 to sales. Net in- 
come after all charges in 1942 was 
$8,904,711. Federal income and ex- 
cess profits taxes for last year to- 
taled $28,500,000, which eventual- 
ly will be reduced by post-war re- 
fund of $2,745,000. 

Fairchild President 
Gets Stock Option 

James S. Ogsbury, president of 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Corp., Wilmington, Del., received 
$95,832 for 1943, the company re- 
ports to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Ernest Robinson, senior vice- 
president and general manager, 
got $26,358 and C. A. Harrison, 
vice-president, $19,750. 

► Directors' Fees — Fees paid to 
four directors of the company, 
other than officers, totaled $3,200. 

The company disclosed that it 
has granted Ogsbury an option to 
purchase 10,000 shares of its $1.00 
common at $4.50 per share. The 
option may be exercised any time 
prior to Dec. 31, 1945. 

The company reports gross sales, 
less returns and allowances, of 
$53,484,896. Cost of goods sold and 
other operating costs and expenses 
totaled $41,349,315, federal taxes 


were $4,450,100 and a provision 
was made on the books for a re- 
fund of $5,925,000 in renegotiation 
of government contracts. Net in- 
come reported for the period was 
$1,449,110. 

► Reconversion — The report said a 
charge of $200,000 was made to 
1943 operations in order to in- 
crease to $1,000,000 the reserve 
provided for the estimated ex- 
penses incident to the transforma- 
tion from war production to nor- 
mal production. 

Sperry Corp. Sells 
Brooklyn Plant 

Plans to use new Long Island 

building for post-war activities, 

annual report reveals. 

Sperry Corp. has sold its 12- 
story Brooklyn plant and will 
utilize new buildings in Nassau 
County, Long Island, for its post- 
war activities. 

More than $12,000,000 has been 
spent by Sperry Corp. in new fa- 
cilities for the war production pro- 
gram in expanding from the Man- 
hattan Bridge Plaza plant, which 
housed all its activities before the 

► Financial Report — The company 
reports net income for 1943 was 
$7,598,343, or $3.77 per share after 
taxes and post-war adjustments. 
The amount of $3,778,110 was 
transferred to the post-war re- 
serve for a net reserve of $7,250,- 
000. Earnings compared with $5,- 
777,961, or $2.87, a share in 1942. 
Provision has been made for re- 
negotiation. 

The report discloses that the 
company is making about 160 dif- 
ferent categories of products for 
war purposes, of which approxi- 
mately two-thirds have been de- 
veloped in the past 10 years. In 
this connection, the company re- 
ports expenditures of $4,902,265 
for research and development last 
year alone. 

Sperry paid $1.50 a share in 
dividends in 1943, and will pay 
$1.00 per share July 15 to stock- 
holders of record July 3. 
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IMPORTANT FACTS for air- 
craft and parts manufacturers, 
airport executives, fixed-base 
operators, advertising and sales 
managers, advertising agency 
executives. 

FAMILY POPULATION - Impor- 
tance of family unit. How family 
size, plane capacity, and utility, 
travel distance, etc., influence 
sales. 

BUYING INCOME -Where buying 
income is located. How much is 
spendable. How it is spent. What 
it buys, etc. 

RETAIL SALES — State and regional 
breakdown of buying power, 
buying habits, etc. 

AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATION - 

Clues to transportation require- 
ments, uses of buying income. In- 
fluence on aircraft sales. 

AIRCRAFT REGISTRATION - In- 
dices of past aviation acceptance 
by state and region. 

PILOT REGISTRATION - Prewar 
registration, potential postwar 
registration. Clues to necessity 
and acceptance of aviation. 

AIRPORTS — Number and concen- 
tration. Availability and facili- 
ties. Location in relation to urban 
population centers. 

ALSO topographic factors, water- 
landing facilities, population 
density and other important data. 


Reprinted from AVIATION ... the first 

published comprehensive study of its kind 



• Who are “private plane” prospects? 

• Where do they live? 

• Where shall we locate to serve them? 


* "HERE ARE YOUR MARKETS” provides you with basic marketing facts. 
Facts essential to establishing a sound national distribution program in the 

* great coming private plane, equipment, parts and accessories markets. Text, 
tables, charts and maps loaded with essential information. 

* "HERE ARE YOUR MARKETS” is an authoritative yardstick for gauging 
sales objectives, sales quotas, primary and secondary distribution points, buy- 

* ing habits, etc. 

The coupon below or a note on your letterhead will bring your copy 

* immediately. 

* • Another example of the editorial leadership that mokes 

AVIATION the “must" magazine among the men who wield the 

* buying power . . . the men who read your advertising. 
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TRANSPORT 


AT A Group Resumes Plans for 
Post-War Commercial Transports 

Aircraft Requirements Committee reported making good 
progress on specifications and performance of ideal four- 
engine type. 

By MERLIN M1CKEL 


Planning for post-war commer- 
cial transports has been resumed 
by Aircraft Requirements Commit- 
tee of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion and Air Cargo, Inc., after a 
three-month lull while the group 
tackled conversion problems in 
connection with the return of 
planes to the airlines. 

Having some time ago agreed on 
specifications and performance re- 
quirements of proposed new twin- 
engine types, except for recurrent 
revisions, the committee now is 
progressing rapidly on the ideal 
four-engine type. A fifth type may 
be added to the four originally 
recommended to manufacturers. 
This would be a four-engine, all- 
cargo plane. 

The types are known as the 
ATA-A1, ATA-B1, and so on. No 
designs have been drawn, but 
specifications have been turned 
over to manufacturers as they have 
been completed. At least some of 
the committee’s ideas on the first 
type are incorporated in Douglas’ 
“Skybus,” pictured on the News 
cover this week. 

Committee recommendations 
have a general flexibility. They 
have been completed on the A-l 
and B-l craft, each two-engined, 
and the group now is working on 
the C-l, which, with the D-l and 
the long-range all-cargo job, will 
be four-engined. 

Committee members will meet in 
Chicago early in August and have 
been urged to complete work on 
specifications for the four types, 
including the two-engined ships. 

Roughly they may be classified 
as follows: 

A-l, a cargo-passenger plane for 
short hauls; B-l, same type but 
larger, with longer range; C-l, 
range of 500 to 1,000 miles over 
difficult terrain and restricted over- 
water passage; D-l, range up to 
2,000 miles for transcontinental 
and trans-ocean flying. 


On each of these the committee’s 
recommendations will cover cargo, 
power plants, passenger comfort, 
maintenance, control, fuel systems, 
and hydraulic systems, ice protec- 
tion, and other details. Each item 
is studied thoroughly. Cargo rec- 
ommendations on the A-l, for in- 
stance, recently revised, consider 
not only general requirements but 
also general design of cargo com- 
partments, flooring, sidewalls and 
doors in cargo areas, cargo han- 
dling, securing provisions, insula- 
tion, heating, ventilation and re- 
frigeration, and lighting. 

The A-l plane, which would 
have a removable bulkhead, would 
haul passengers, cargo or both, on 
short distances, operating pre- 
sumably from small airports, yet 
giving service comparable to those 
on the carriers’ principal routes. 
Seating capacity for 25 to 30 pas- 
sengers with 1,000 to 2,000 pounds 
of cargo would be convertible to 
cargo facilities for at least 7,000 
pounds. Crew would be two flight 
officers and a cabin attendant. 
Cruising speed at maximum gross 
weight and 5,000 ft. altitude would 
be at least 200 m.p.h. 

In its B-l characteristics, the 
committee suggested a cruising 
speed at maximum gross and 10,000 
feet altitude of at least 225 m.p.h. 
This plane would be designed to 
haul passengers, cargo, or both at 
a normal operating range of 300 
miles. Seating capacity would be 
45 to 50 passengers with 2,000 
pounds of cargo, with a convertible 
cabin to allow cargo to constitute 
all the payload. Crew would be 
two flight officers and two cabin 
attendants. Unlike the A-l, pres- 
surization of the cabin and cockpit 
would be considered, although the 
airlines did not agree on whether 
this was necessary. 

The committee insists that on 
both these types, maximum oper- 
ating efficiency be a prime consid- 


eration, with basic safety equiva- 
lent to that provided by low wing 
design and arrangement, whatever 
the new design. Landing gear for 
both would be of the nose wheel- 
tricycle type. 

Work on these and the other 
plane types was interrupted so the 
committee might devote attention 
to the more imminent problem of 
reconversion, not only of the planes 
being returned to the airlines cur- 
rently by the Army, but of existing 
types that might become available 
in the more distant future. 

In the group were the Douglas 
C-47 Skytrain, the Curtiss-Wright 
C-46 Commando, the Lockheed 
C-69 Constellation, and the Lock- 
heed C-60 Lodestar. The discus- 
sions covered such items as wind- 
shields, propellers, heating, electri- 
cal and fuel systems, cargo doors, 
pilot seats, fire protection, power 
plants, fuel tanks, wheels, tires 
and brakes, fuel tanks and dump 
valves, cabin ventilation, and air 
conditioning. 

NRC Body Discusses 
Air Pilot Training 

Innovations and experiments in 
pilot training methods were dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of 
the National Research Council 
Committee on Selection and Train- 
ing of Aircraft Pilots early this 
month in Washington. 

Dr. Robert Y. Walker told mem- 
bers of an experiment at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee's Institute of 
Aviation Psychology where 20 
civilians are receiving various 
types of flight training to deter- 
mine the pattern which will pro- 
duce the most skillful pilot. 

► System Explained — CAA meth- 
ods for standardizing pilot rating 
procedures by using magnetic wire 
recorders and motion picture cam- 
eras were explained to the Com- 
mittee. 

Preliminary findings of an ac- 
cident cause study being made by 
Dean R. Brimhall, CAA research 
director, and Dr. Raymond Fran- 
zen, CAA consultant, were pre- 
sented by Franzen. Results of the 
study will be incorporated in pilot 
training procedures to help stu- 
dents recognize and avoid situa- 
tions in which accidents may occur. 

Dr. Morris Viteles of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and chair- 
man of the Committee, reported 
results of a questionnaire to flight 
instructors, seeking information on 
teaching instructors have found 
effective. 
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Washington’s New ATC Terminal: Work goes ahead National Airport by the Air Transport Command. The 
on the new passenger-operations unit being c on- terminal is expected to be ready for use late this 
structed for international air traffic at Washington summer. 


ATC Terminal to Be 
Ready Next Month 

Expected to ease congestion of 
60 to 70 flights now using Na- 
tional Airport daily. 

The 60 to 70 Air Transport Com- 
mand flights that use Washington 
National Airport as a landing or 
takeoff terminal each day will be 
using the new ATC International 
Terminal Building by the end of 
next month. 

The Command looks to the new 
structure, rapidly pressing to com- 
pletion, as a solution to a conges- 
tion problem that has harassed 
the Army air base at the port 
throughout its fast expansion. 

► Facilities Inadequate — Not only 
have base offices been scattered 
through various hangars, a hin- 
drance to coordination, but actual 
terminal facilities have been in- 
adequate and poorly located at an 
end hangar farthest from the air- 
port’s deluxe domestic terminal 
building. This has necessitated the 
handling of important passengers 
at an out-of-the-way, unattrac- 
tive and crowded facility. 


Military security has been an- 
other worry, because of the prox- 

lines personnel of the present 
operations, which take place at an 
end of the field easily visible even 
to passing highway traffic. 

► Cost $500,000 — Contract for the 
new terminal, which is costing 
about $500,000, calls for its com- 
pletion Aug. 1, but ATC spokes- 
men say that, with the usual last- 
minute touches, it probably will be 
ready for use later in the month. 
The Command will use it for both 
domestic and international ATC 
flights. The proportions of each 
in the 1,800 and 2,100 flights a 
month was not disclosed. Seven- 
ty-one domestic airline flights are 
scheduled in and out of the air- 
port each day. 

After the war, when ATC is 
through with it, the terminal is to 
be taken over by Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. Just how it will 
fit into the airport setup when it is 
used commercially has not been 
determined. It may accommodate 
international travelers while the 
present terminal building is used 
for domestic passengers. Another 
possibility is that all incoming pas- 


sengers will deplane at the new 
building while outgoing will use 
the main terminal. 

► CAA Pays Half — CAA is paying 
$262,000, or roughly half the cost 
of the new development. The 
money will pay for a 50,000 square 
yard concrete apron and improve- 
ment to Taxiway 8, now a turf 
area, which will be graded and 
paved with asphalt. The concrete 
paving will be a 10-inch slab on a 
10-inch gravel base. 

The complete new development 
includes as sub-units the terminal 
building, which will contain all 
functions of passenger and baggage 
processing and servicing; the op- 
erations building, for pilot and 
flight administration and servicing; 
the mail building, where diplo- 
matic pouches, government mail, 
soldiers' correspondence and other 
priority airmail will be handled; 
an air freight building for priority 
cargo, and the hangar and shops 
described in Aviation News Apr. 
24. 

Col. Frank H. Collins heads the 
operation as commanding officer of 
the Washington National Airport 
Army Air Base, organized last 
spring as a separate ATC base. 
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West Virginia Aviation Problems 
Discussed at State Conference 

Air-minded delegates from nearly 200 communities seek solu- 
tion to difficult port situation in mountainous areas in forum 
at capital city of Charleston. 

By DANIEL S. WENTZ II 


Nearly 200 delegates from scat- 
tered West Virginia communities 
met recently in Charleston, one of 
the few state capitals without air- 
line service, for the first annual 
West Virginia Aviation Forum. 
With Gov. Matthew M. Neely’s 
keynote statement that "no other 
state needs aviation as much as 
West Virginia” in mind, the dele- 
gates heard representatives of vari- 
ous branches of the industry dis- 
cuss various ways of fulfilling their 

Although enthusiasm in West 
Virginia is comparable to that in 
nearly all states, topography makes 
its problem unique. Its mountains 
have not proved barriers to air 
travel, but lack of level ground has 
delayed development of many 
necessary airports. Charleston is 
an example. All American Avia- 
tion, American Airlines, Eastern 
Air Lines and Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral Airlines are certificated to 
serve this large chemical center, 
but of the four, only All American 
is able to operate there because of 
its pick-up service. Other airline 
operations are reported awaiting 
construction of suitable airport fa- 
cilities. 

► Port Theories Discussed — Several 


speakers surveyed the airport 
problem in general terms, without 
specific reference to Charleston. 
Delegates heard two contrasting 
theories of airport construction — 
small vs. large. 

Louis R. Inwood, executive as- 
sistant of Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air, advocated landing fields 
with 3,000- to 3, 500-foot runways. 
To attain maximum safety, he 
would use as a yardstick a runway 
sufficiently long to permit a twin- 
engined plane to complete an emer- 
gency take-off on one engine. Such 
a field, he said, would certainly be 
entirely safe for all types of pri- 

► Urges Small Fields — In contrast 
with this view, John M. Hagan, air- 
port project chairman, Personal 
Aircraft Committee, Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, urged 
construction of numerous small, in- 
expensive landing fields. “Private 
planes are the white hope of the 
industry,” he said, pointing out 
that they will require numerous 
small airports, preferably near 

He warned that huge expendi- 
tures for a few elaborate airports 
might preclude building many 


Smaller landing facilities such 
as air parks or flight stops could be 
built as community projects, com- 
bining municipal buildings and 
recreation facilities with a landing 

► Financing Plans — Schemes of 
financing airports, applicable to 
projects both small and large, were 
discussed by John Groves of the 
Air Transport Association, and C. 
B. Donaldson of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. Donaldson 
acclaimed a bill recently intro- 
duced by Rep. Jennings Randolph, 
West Virginia, which would estab- 
lish a Federal-state-local govern- 
ment partnership for airport con- 
struction. Groves told of numerous 
ideas, developed during his experi- 
ence as manager of the Washington 
National Airport, for making air- 
ports self-financing. He, too, urged 
that they be designed as centers of 
community interest. 

Into a discussion of private fly- 
ing, Leslie Neville, editor of Avia- 
tion magazine, injected a note of 
caution, by pointing out that own- 
ership of private planes will for 
some time to come be restricted 
entirely to the "two-car income 
group.” 

"Installment selling of aircraft 
is a real need,” he said, “if small 
planes are to be made available to 
many people.” 

► Flight Training — W. L. “Jack” 
Nelson of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration urged a continuing 
program of flight training to insure 
against future unpreparedness. He 
suggested colleges as the logical 
place for such training and said 
the high cost of learning to fly, 
which is the last barrier to wide- 



Airline Men Attend Forum: Among speakers at the 
West Virginia Aviation Forum, held in Charleston, W. 
Va., were (above, right photo, l. to r.) E. J. Priddy of 
Gimbel Bros., Pittsburgh; Louis R. Inwood, executive 
assistant, TWA; E. J. Foley, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, American Airlines; and M. Lethbridge of East- 
ern Air Lines. Gimbel Bros, proposes to operate heli- 
copter delivery services over several routes out of 
Pittsburgh. Speakers for the afternoon session cov- 


ered such varied subjects as airport finance, private 
flying, and the work of the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation. In the photo above left, are (l. to r.) John 
Groves, Air Transport Association; W. L- "Jack" Nel- 
son, Civil Aeronautics Administration; Rep. Jen- 
nings Randolph, forum chairman; Leslie Neville, edi- 
tor of Aviation magazine; and Lowell Swenson, man- 
ager of NAA. The geographic problems of Charleston 
and similarly-located cities were aired. 
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spread participation in aviation, 
must be reduced. 

Lowell H. Swenson of National 
Aeronautic Association outlined the 
function of his organization in 
promoting private flying. 

The delegates were told of the 
possible effects of the Great Lakes- 
Florida case on air carrier service 
for West Virginia by representa- 
tives of several airlines. Charleston 
lies athwart both North-South and 
East- West routes, and may possibly 
become a pivot point for transport 
operations. All American, Amer- 
ican, Eastern, PCA and TWA were 
operating carriers represented. 

► Ferry Pilot’s Viewpoint — Capt. 
Edgar J. Wynn, former Ferry 
Command pilot, called for continu- 
ing American preponderance in in- 
ternational aviation. After recount- 
ing his experiences as a military 
pilot, he directed attention to the 
friction he foresees when returned 
combat pilots are required to con- 
form to the civil air regulations. An 
answer, he said, would be to qualify 
CAA inspectors in army bombers 
and pursuit ships giving them an 
appreciation of the military pilot’s 
viewpoint. 

The forum was sponsored by the 
Aviation Committee of the West 
Virginia Planning Board; the State 
Board of Aeronautics; Walter L. 
Hart, aviation consultant to the 
Governor; West Virginia Civil Air 
Patrol; and the National Aeronau- 
tic Association. Rep. Jennings 
Randolph was chairman. Wheeling 
was chosen for next year’s session. 

Helicopter Line 
Okayed in Mexico 

Authorization of a helicopter air 
service by the Mexican Secretariat 
of Communications and Public 
Works is announced by the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. 

Known as Helicopters de Mex- 
ico, S.A., the company is expected 
to begin experimental flights soon 
in the State of Chihuahua. If suc- 
cessful, scheduled operations will 
be undertaken in the States of 
Chihuahua, Durango, Mexico, 
Pueblo, Oaxaca and Chiapas. 

The authorization was issued 
as of March 28 and specifies that 
operations must begin within 90 
days. A 50,000 peso bond was re- 
quired to insure inauguration of 
service within the time limit pre- 

Priorities for purchase of heli- 
copters in the U. S. have been ob- 
tained, according to the company. 


Plane Allocations 

Lodestar operators among 
the airlines who have been 
seeking DC-3 type planes may 
be successful when new allo- 
cations expected by mid-July 
are announced. Advance re- 
ports are that the group will 
include five DC-3’s and two 
Lockheed Lodestars, returned 
to relieve smaller operators on 
whom cancellation of military 
contracts might work hardship 
unless the impact is lessened by 
an improvement in their equip- 
ment situation. 

Return of 15 planes late in 
June brought the domestic air- 
lines total to 257, compared 
with their pre-takeover equip- 
ment, as follows: 





CAB Turns Down 
Alaskan Line Deal 

The plan of Alaska Airlines to 
purchase Cordova Air Service 
failed to meet the approval of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, which 
stated in a decision last week that 
the acquisition would “further in- 
crease Alaska’s overwhelming com- 
petitive advantage in the territory.” 

The decision carried an order 
extending for 60 days the exemp- 
tion under which Alaska Airlines 
has been operating Cordova’s 

Alaska Airlines is the largest 
carrier operating in the interior of 
Alaska, with 6,140 certificated route 
miles and 146 authorized stops. Its 
nearest competitor is Wien Alaska 
Airlines with 2,535 route miles and 
45 certificated points. Alaska dupli- 
cates 1,070 miles of Wien’s system 
and serves 26 identical ports. 

Cordova Air Service operates in 
the Copper River district, with 720 
route miles and 17 points. 

Other certificated air services in 
interior Alaska, including Wien 
Alaska Airlines, operate 9,600 
route miles, 5,945 of which Alaska 
duplicates. 


In view of these facts, the Board 
found that the purchase of Cordova 
would extend Alaska’s dominating 
influence into one of the last areas 
of interior Alaska it has not en- 
tered, and would thereby be ad- 
verse to the public interest. 

“This conclusion is not intended 
to be an indication that we look 
with disfavor on the building up 
of strong local systems dedicated to 
service in the territory,” said CAB. 

Although the Board disapproved 
the purchase on the grounds that 
it “would assist in the creation of 
a competitive advantage to one 
carrier which would stifle such 
growth,” Alaska Airlines previous- 
ly absorbed three small air services 
with CAB approval. 

Applications Seek 
Route Improvements 

Applications filed with Civil 
Aeronautics Board recently by 
several major airlines reveal at- 
tempts to improve service on sev- 
eral existing routes. 

United requested the addition of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on AM 1. 

Eastern asked inclusion of sev- 
eral intermediate points on its 
newly granted New York-Boston 
route. Stamford, Norwalk, Hart- 
ford and New Haven, Conn., Prov- 
idence, R. I., and Brockton, Mass., 
the additional stops requested, 
would be points on Eastern’s AM 5 
and AM 6. 

► Extension Asked — American filed 
to extend AM 4 from Los Angeles 
to San Francisco and Oakland, 
Calif. Should this application be 
granted, four carriers would be 
operating between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 
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Stratoliners 

Of five Boeing 307 Stratolin- 
ers being returned by the Army 
Transcontinental & Western 
Air, two are already at Seattle 
in process of conversion. 

The company does not yet 
know whether the ships will be 
put into domestic or foreign 
service. If they are used on 
home routes at a fairly early 
date — it will take months to 
convert them all — day chairs 
will be installed to carry maxi- 
mum loads. But if the planes 
are put on foreign runs, in 
which case they can carry fewer 
than their full complements of 
38 passengers, sleeping accom- 
modations will be re-installed. 

Spokesmen for TWA can not 
yet say whether cabin pres- 
surizers will be put into opera- 
tion but it appears unlikely. 

Sources outside the company 
indicated CAB might concern 
itself with the matter if sleep- 
ing accommodations are offered 
in this country on the 307S. 
Since other lines are not al- 
lowed to furnish sleeper ser- 
vice, there would be a question 
of fair competition. There can 
be no complaint about TWA 
receiving all five of the planes, 
because the company owned 
them. Allocation of future de- 
liveries of DC-4’s is open to 
question, because operators 
merely had them on order. 

Boeing built ten Stratoliners; 
five for TWA, three for Pan 
American, and one for Howard 
Hughes, who still has it. The 
first one was destroyed in a 
test accident. 


248 New Coast Ports 

Civil Aeronautics Administrator 
Charles I. Stanton reveals in a 
speech at Sacramento, Calif., that 
the CAA master airport plan calls 
for 248 new fields on the Coast. 

This figure includes 229 smaller 
airports, designed for private fly- 
ing or feeder operations. Should 
the plan materialize, the West 
Coast would have 626 airports. 

► Stresses Small Ports — Stanton 
pointed out that only a few West 
Coast cities — Seattle, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and perhaps one of 
two others — will require huge air 
terminals for international traffic. 

“We must not let these show- 
places overshadow the medium- 
sized ports for local airline stops, 
or the small fields for private fly- 
ing,” he said. Stress on smaller 
fields is in line with Stanton’s be- 
lief that private flying will be the 
backbone of post-war aviation. 



Design for air transportation 
in the West 


Western Air Lines’ design for weaving the entire West 
together with routes that will provide the finest possible 
air transportation, was a step nearer completion as a 
result of the purchase of Inland Air Lines. 

Inland’s 1300 miles of routes, employees, facilities and 
equipment give Western new opportunity to bring broader 
service to the traveler and shipper of the West, at a time 
when the need is growing by leaps and bounds. For in 
the West today, air lines are"life” lines to many 
mushrooming regions . . . many new markets. And, Western 
Air, born in the West and owned in the West, has particular 
knowledge and appreciation of the problems of theWest. 

Addition of Inland properties is only one step toward 
Western Air's plan to eventually tie many communities 
together with "air” lines, bring them the benefits of 
modern transportation . . . bring them closer to 
the air world of tomorrow. 


General Offices : 5 i o W. Sixth St., Los Angeles, i 4, Calif. 
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CONTINENTAL S FIRST MAIL RUN TEN YEARS OLD: 


Continental Air Lines celebrates on July 15 the tenth 
anniversary of its first mail run. Picture shows Jesse 
E. Hart, now on leave as an AAF major, being sworn 
in by Postmaster M. L. Burleson of El Paso before the 
first El Paso-Pueblo flight July 15, 1934. The line 
started as Varney Speed Lines, became Varney Air 
Transport, Inc., a few months later, and in 1937 was 


named Continental Air Lines, Inc. Other picture is 
that of Lieut. Col. Robert F. Six, who has returned 
to his duties as president of Continental Air Lines 
after serving nearly 20 months with the Army. Col. 
Six was deputy base commander in the Air Trans- 
port Command at Morrison Field, west of Palm 


DC-3 Averages 
15.9 Hours a Day 

Western Air Lines establishes 
high utilization mark over two 
months’ period in ATC person- 
nel ferry to Alaska. 

Western Air Lines’ operation of 
■a DC-3 with an average of 15.9 
flying hours per day over a two 
months’ period is a significant in- 
dicator of airplane utilization that 
may be reached in post-war com- 
mercial operations. 

The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration’s national average of do- 
mestic air line airplane utilization 
is 11 hours 20 minutes per day — 
“approximating railroad locomo- 
tive utilization,” according to 
Charles I. Stanton, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administrator. 

► Personnel Ferry — WAL’s utiliza- 
tion, effected with C-47 Skytrain 
No. 8493 flown for the Air Tans- 
port Command as a personnel 
ferry between Great Falls, Mont., 
and Fairbanks, Alaska, gains par- 
ticular significance in view of the 
trend of airplane manufacturing 
toward “built-in easy mainte- 
nance” that is aimed at sharp re- 
ductions in the grounded time of 
airliners for turn-around servicing 


and periodic maintenance and the 
proportionate increase of a given 
airliner’s flight hours per month — 
the measure of earning power of 
the airplane. 

In exceeding, during April and 
May, ATC's 15 hours per day utili- 
zation goal for the Alaska Wing, 
Western Air Lines gains added dis- 
tinction by virtue of the fact that 
the C-47 military vesion of the 
DC-3 represents a period of air- 
craft design in which “easy main- 
tenance” was not of prime consid- 
eration. 

► Pre-War Use — Pre-Pearl Harbor 
domestic airline operations showed 
an average utilization of only 8 
hours 10 minutes, and the jump to 
a national utilization average of 
11 hours 20 minutes is believed by 
many airline maintenance and op- 
erations managers to be close to 
the maximum with DC-3 equip- 

L. D. Carlson, superintendent of 
WAL’s military cargo division, 
credits the 15.9 hours utilization to 
“efficient maintenance and effi- 
cient scheduling.” 

A point to watch for in future 
aircraft company announcements 
of post-war airliner designs will 
be the emphasis placed upon easy 
maintenance of new models and 
the itemizing in sales brochures of 


minimum maintenance times that 
may be applied to the upkeep of 
each plane in the hands of well- 
trained ground and shop crews. 

Uniform Airline 
Tax Law Studied 

Delegates to NATA meeting at 
St. Paul ask formulation of 
measure. 

State tax executives, spurred by 
the recent decision by the U. S. 
Supreme Count in -the Northwest 
Airlines case, have started work 
on a uniform law, suitable for state 
adoption, covering airline taxa- 

Delegates to a meeting of the 
National Association of Tax Ad- 
ministrators at St. Paul approved a 
resolution calling on the Associa- 
tion’s president to appoint a com- 
mittee to draft such a law. That 
federal law does not adequately 
cover the situation was evident in 
the opinions accompanying the de- 
cision in which the Court held that 
Ramsey County, Minn., could levy 
taxes on Northwest’s entire fleet, 
based there, regardless of where 
the equipment was in use. 

► Gas Tax Opposed — The associa- 
tion heard a recommendation that 
the various states abstain from 
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“Dr. Jeep” is one of the busiest fellows on the Rohr Production Line, 
wheeling up alongside of every motor nacelle and supercharger assembly 
for a new kind of final inspection. He makes the most thorough and 
accurate pre-flight check-up yet devised. * Rohr engineers developed 
several “Dr. Jeep” models, each for a specific task, to help Rohr 
Production Fighters maintain the efficiency of their skills, even while 
working at top speed. They are used to “okay” Liberator and 
Constellation motor nacelle assemblies and complicated 
supercharger installations. * These mechanical brains work 
rapidly, accom plishing with swiftness and certainty tasks formerly requir- 
ing thirty individual inspections with a variety of equipment. * “Dr. Jeep” 
is symbolic of developments in war plants throughout America, where engineer 
give American bomber and fighter crews airplanes of maximum dependability 
and in great quantity. * Today we are “on the job to finish the job.” 

After the war, this same American capacity to solve problems must he 
given a full opportunity to create the jobs that will win the peace we flght for. 


ROHR 


ROHR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, CHULA VISTA, CALIF. • HELPING TO WRITE THE STORY OF TOMORROW 
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A LEADING COSMETICS MANUFACTURER REPORTS: 


“We cut down the size of our 
gift boxes and standard packages 
to effect an over-all saving of 
approximately 25% of the paper 
and cardboard; standardized our 
window displays and eliminated 


all die-cuts, as well as steps, 
shelves and secondary planes. 
We also folded all displays in 
half to save more than 50% of 
the paper and paperboard nor- 
mally used." 


A BIG PLATE GLASS COMPANY REPORTS: 

Our 1944 Color Book was reduced in size and quantity, resulting in 
paper saving of 136,000 pounds. Our Color Cards, of which four or 
five million are used annually, were reduced in size at an 
approximate reduction of 50% in paper tonnage. We have 
eliminated our Dealer Sales Portfolio. Our Color 
Book has become a ‘self mailer,' eliminating 
need for envelopes." 



ONE OF THE TOP LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES REPORTS: 

“In 1944 we will continue to specify lighter 
weights of paper wherever possible and take 
all possible steps further to reduce paper 
tonnage. We are instructing our field offices 
to scrutinize carefully all requests for printed 
material and to disapprove all requests for quan- 
that appear excessive.” 


A FAMOUS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY REPORTS: 

“In advertising and promotion about 2/3 saving. However, 
we are using about 30% of the further savings will be effected 

amount of printing and paper whenever possible this year as 

used in 1941 — that represents last.” 


is 

*£?*>** 



USE LESS- SAVE ALL WASTE PAPER! 
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taxing aviation fuel if the federal 
government imposes such a tax in 
the future, but it was suggested 
that the federal government retire 
completely from the field of tax- 
ing gasoline or licensing motor 
vehicles, leaving these matters to 
state discretion. 

This report was made by Robert 
S. Binkerd, research director and 
spokesman for a joint committee 
on coordination of federal, state 
and local taxation, named by the 
national association. He said the 
report incorporated sentiments of 
the American Bar Association and 
the the National Tax Association. 

► Federal Function — Binkerd said 
the committee assumed regulation 
of aviation is a federal function 
“and encroachment into this field 
by the states is another example of 
the duplication which besets our 
whole tax structure.” It also felt 
that revenue sources should be 
clearly defined and adhered to by 
the states and federal government. 

Minnesota voters will decide 
next fall on a state constitutional 
amendment to allow Minnesota to 
levy a tax on high octane gasoline 
for support of the State Aeronau- 
tics Department. 

Aviation Heads Plan 
Fight on New Laws 

Coast leaders to discuss defensive 

action in opposition to proposed 

restrictive legislation. 

West Coast aviation leaders soon 
will be called into conference by 
the transportation committee of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce to consider aviation legisla- 
tive proposals expected to appear 
in January sessions of the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature. 

It will be a defensive confer- 
ence — to forestall possible legisla- 
tion that will be bad for aviation — 
rather than a meeting to suggest 
new state-wide aviation laws, says 
Glenn Eastburn, manager of the 
Chamber’s transportation commit- 
tee. 

Eastburn added that “we feel 
there should be a general solidi- 
fication of aviation sentiment with- 
in the industry as soon as possible 
with regard to legislative action on 
the aviation gas tax issue and the 
creation of aviation or airport 
commissions." 

► Ground Facilities Conference — 
The transportation chairman post- 
poned to an indefinite date, pos- 
sibly this fall, the Chamber’s con- 
ference on aviation ground facili- 



Honor to Faithful Workers 


★ 

Recognition of an Industry 

The Army and Navy "E" Award is a tribute to workers ... a 
tribute to those who plan, design and produce . . . and rightly 
so! We here at Lea are deeply honored by the recognition 
accorded us by the two great Services. But in a sense, this 
award more than encompasses just our plant and our employees. 

It is recognition of the vital part Lea finishing operations and 
Lea compositions play in the gigantic task of producing imple- 
ments of war. 

Yes, we at Lea are mighty proud of the "E" Pennant that will 
now grace our plant. But we are deeply conscious of the fact 
that it imposes a great responsibility. More keenly than ever 
do we all realize that the fruits of our efforts here are needed 
for the vast war production being carried on by American In- 
dustry. 

The LEA Manufacturing Co. 

WATERBURY 86, CONN. 

Burring, Buffing and Polishing . . . Manufacturers and Specialists in the Develop- 
ment of Production Methods and Compositions 
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ties originally set for July 27 and 
28 in Los Angeles. The postpone- 
ment was in anticipation that the 
Fourth Air Force soon may relax 
private flying restrictions in the 
Western combat zone and thus 
give airport operators an improved 
view of their problems by the time 
the conference is called. 

Ask AA Joplin Line 
Be Made Permanent 

CAB examiners recommend de- 
nial of TWA application for 

alternate routing of AM-2 be- 
tween Amarillo and St. Louis. 

Permanent service by American 
Airlines to Joplin, Mo., is favored 
by Civil Aeronautics Board Exam- 
iners Lawrence J. Kosters and 
Berdon M. Bell in their report on 
the Joplin-Tulsa-Oklahoma City 

The report recommends that 
Transcontinental & Western Air's 
application for an alternate routing 
of AM-2 between Amarillo, Tex., 
and St. Louis, Mo., via Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa, Okla., and Joplin, 
*be denied. 

► Temporary Orders — Joplin is 
now served by American and Mid- 
Continent under temporary ex- 
emption orders. The permanent 
addition of Joplin to American’s 
AM-30 requires the addition of 
only 8 more route miles. The TWA 
proposal would necessitate 696 new 
route miles. 

American’s traffic experience 
from Feb. 19 to Mar. 31, 1944, in- 
dicates Joplin generates three and 
one half passengers per day. Mid- 
Continent’s Joplin service on AM- 
26 between Kansas City and Tulsa 
developed load factors of 72 per- 
cent between Joplin and Kansas 
City, and 51 percent between 
Joplin and Tulsa. 

► TWA Proposal — The route pro- 
posed by TWA would, if granted, 
duplicate 363 miles of American’s 
AM-30 between St. Louis and 
Oklahoma City, and 232 miles of 
Braniff’s AM-15 between Okla- 
homa City and Amarillo. The ex- 
aminers found that such duplica- 
tion would divert $200,000 worth 
of business from American and 
$90,000 from Braniff annually. 

Counsel for Mid-Continent 
pointed out that granting TWA’s 
proposal might lay the foundation 
for a link between Kansas City on 
AM-2 and Tulsa on the alternate 
routing, which would parallel Mid- 
Continent’s AM-26. 

► Braniff Objection — Braniff en- 
tered a similar objection based on 


the possibility of connecting Okla- 
homa City with Wichita and Kan- 
sas City to compete with Braniff’s 
AM-9. 

In view of these competitive pos- 
sibilities, and the fact that the 
community of interest of Joplin, 
Tulsa and Oklahoma City was 
shown to be with nearby points, 
the examiners found in favor of 
American's proposal. 

UAL Charges TWA 
Violates Certificate 

Civil Aeronautics Board’s atten- 
tion is directed to an alleged viola- 
tion of Transcontinental and West- 
ern Air’s certificate for AM 37 in 
a complaint filed by United Air 
Lines. 

United asserts that TWA is cir- 
cumventing local service restric- 
tions on its Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco operation by means of an 
unduly long layover at Los An- 
geles. The certificate restricts 
TWA from serving San Francisco 
except on flights originating at 
Albuquerque or East thereof. 

► Layover Period Cited— TWA’s 
Flight 15, which originates at New 
York, arrives at Los Angeles at 
5.33 P.M. It does not depart for 
San Francisco until 7.15 P.M. Unit- 
ed contends that this 1 hour, 42 
minute layover in effect makes the 
flight local service. 

United asks that TWA’s certifi- 
cate be amended by adding the 
further restriction of a 45-minute 
maximum layover period at Los 
Angeles. 

The complaint filed by United, 
while not without precedent, is 
nevertheless unusual. In common 
practice, scheduling difficulties are 
usually ironed out between the 
carriers involved. 

Essair Stock 

Essair, Inc., stockholders, confi- 
dent that their intrastate operation 
in Texas will be successful, are 
holding options on future Essair 
stock issues. 

► Treasury Shares — Of 7,000 
shares, no par, 4,000 are remaining 
in the company treasury for the 
time being. The other 3,000 are 
held by Maj. S. W. Marshall, Jr., 
C. W. Murchison, W. F. Long, L. H. 
Luckey and E. Y. Holt. Of the 
4.000, part or all may be issued 

Major Marshall, who is on active 
duty overseas, is a nephew of R. C. 
Marshall, Jr., whom he preceded as 
president of the company. 
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Air Caterer Grows 

Hull-Dobbs, already serving food 
for 11 airlines, expands to 10th 
airport restaurant. 

Increasing importance of food 
as a factor in airline operation has 
been emphasized with announce- 
ment by J. K. Dobbs, president of 
Hull-Dobbs Enterprises. Inc., of 
Memphis, Tenn., that his company, 



J. K. Dobbs 


which claims to be the largest in- 
dependent caterer for air travelers, 
is expanding its activities. 

Already the company prepares 
meals for 11 airlines operating in 
North America, and operates air- 
port restaurants at nine cities. It 
will spend more than $50,000 for 
improvements at the Love Field, 
Dallas, airport restaurant, which 
it has purchased. 

Dobbs and his associate, Horace 
Hull, operate 6 establishments in a 
score of American cities. 

Airlines served are American, 
Braniff, Chicago and Southern, 
Continental, Delta, Eastern, Na- 
tional, Northwest, Pan American, 
PCA, and TWA. Its airport res- 
taurants are at Dallas, Amarillo, 


Miles Authorized 

Authorized route mileages of 
the domestic airlines at the 
beginning of July were as fol- 
lows: All American Aviation, 
1,539; American, 8,597; Braniff, 
3,466; Chicago and Southern, 
1,458; Colonial, 335; Continen- 
tal, 2,377; Delta, 1,872; Eastern, 
7,080; Hawaiian, 367; Inland, 
1,228; Mid-Continent, 1,938; 
National, 2,020; Northeast, 869; 
Northwest, 3,119; Pennsylvania- 
Central, 3,338; TWA, 6,854; 
United, 5,876; Western, 1,917. 

Through typographical error, 
these were not included in last 
week’s Aviation News story on 
the carriers’ operations (p. 39). 
They are the "latter set of 
figures” referred to in the fifth 
paragraph. 


Birmingham, Chicago, Jackson 
(Miss.), Memphis, New Orleans, 
Atlanta and Wichita. 

147 So. Americans 
In CAA Air School 

Looking toward an eventual uni- 
form system of airway facilities 
linking both continents of the 
Western hemisphere, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has 
begun its third program for avia- 
tion training for young men from 
Latin-American republics, with 
147 students in training at three 
Mid-Western cities. 

► Purdue Aeronautical Corp., West 
Lafayette, Ind., is giving a year’s 
training to 35 prospective pilots. 

► Sixty-six mechanics are enrolled 
at Spartan School of Aeronautics, 
Tulsa. 

► CAA Regional Headquarters, at 
Kansas City is training 46 com- 
munications and air traffic control 
technicians. 



heat transfer experi- 
ence, plus ultra-modern 
research and testing fa- 
cilities, plus specialized 
metal working skills, is 
helping "to save the 



HEAT EXCHANGER 
DIVISION, 
BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


No spot on earth is more than 
60 hours flying 
time from your 
local airport 
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EDITORIAL 


Committee Goes to Work 


T he plan of juan trippe and the handful of Sen- 
ators he has rallied to his side — formation of a 
chosen instrument for post-war United States inter- 
national air commerce — has been dealt another stun- 
ning blow, this time by the 16 airlines comprising the 
Airlines' Committee for U. S. Air Policy. The White 
House approval of CAB’s series of hearings on in- 
ternational routes, under the present law which calls 
for competition, was the first setback. 

After almost a year of virtual inactivity in which 
it was constantly on the defensive, this committee 
went into action during the final hours before Con- 
gress recessed for the Republican convention, and pre- 
vented formulation of a resolution by the Aviation 
Subcommittee of the Senate Commerce Committee 
which would have advocated a chosen instrument. 

The resolution would have been framed and spon- 
sored in such a way that the appearance of both Demo- 
cratic and Republican approval of Trippe’s proposal 
would have been given. 

Its defeat, brought about by a commendable demon- 
stration of power and unity by the airlines, has multi- 
fold significance: 

It means that members of the Senate aviation group 
have had their eyes opened to the fact that there is 
much to be said against the chosen instrument. 

It probably marks the first of a projected series of 
actions by a rejuvenated Airlines’ Committee which 
plans to dispose once and for all of the idea that one 
company can handle the United States' airline busi- 
ness abroad. 

It means, too, we may hope, that the Senate com- 
mittee appointed to study aviation no longer will 
treat its subject with a lack of interest which totally 
ignores the immense importance of proper legislative 
attention to one of the country’s major problems. 

To this day no public hearings have been held by 
the committee. Attendance at the executive sessions 
has been desultory, with the exception of those mem- 
bers who have been sold on the chosen instrument. 

That was the situation until the last few meetings 
before the recess. Becoming alarmed by both the 
seeming ineffectiveness of the Airlines' Committee 
and the progress being made by supporters of the 
chosen instrument among aviation committeemen, a 
small group of airline executives, acting independent- 
ly, took matters into their own hands. 

But the balance still lay with the chosen instru- 


ment adherents. Then, with a recess imminent, Sen- 
ator Owen Brewster, who is pulling hard for the 
chosen instrument, flew to South Carolina to con- 
sult Senator Josiah Bailey, chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee, about a proposed resolution. Avia- 
tion Subcommittee Chairman Bennett Champ Clark, 
according to report, had left aviation matters in 
Brewster’s hands, while the former campaigned in 
Missouri. It is unquestionable that the objective 
was to formulate a resolution on policy which would 
call for a merger of external air services. 

Brewster barely had left Washington when avia- 
tion committeemen’s phones began to ring, protests 
from every section of the country. 

Bailey, an admirer of Trippe, nevertheless did not 
assent to the plan presented to him. Clark rushed 
back to Washington, and on the day of the recess a 
committee meeting was held. This meeting was sup- 
posed to issue the resolution. 

Instead, according to reports of members, it de- 
cided on the mere formality of writing a letter to the 
President, with carbon copies to the State Depart- 
ment and Civil Aeronautics Board. Chosen instru- 
ment advocates made the most of this intended let- 
ter by saying it would contain an admonishment that 
the executive agencies should do nothing about air 
policy that might later be undone by legislative ac- 
tion. But the main project had been stymied, and the 
airlines can have the credit- 

A rift developed within the aviation subcommittee. 
Although the chosen instrument was not definitely 
whipped, as far as the Senate group was concerned, at 
least committeemen who had taken little interest in 
what was going on awakened to the fact that certain 
interests were running away with the show. That 
was stopped. 

The Airlines’ Committee meets in Washington this 
week and may elect a prominent attorney to be its 
counsel and to head up its work. The executive com- 
mittee at the same time, according to plans late last 
week, will be given increased representation from 
among the smaller airlines. 

Election of a counsel from outside the industry will 
give competent direction to the committee, simul- 
taneously avoiding necessity of placing any single 
airline executive in charge of a committee of 17 air- 
lines at a time when his own line is being heard by 
the CAB on a foreign route application. 


Constructive Moves 


A m editorial in Aviation News, June 5, asserted 
that the new Civil Air Patrol League, to satisfy 
aviation’s public, should give a fuller report of the 
reasons for its formation, its mechanics of operation, 
and its purposes. On June 26-27 League officers met 
with the 48 wing commanders of Civil Air Patrol and 
announced ( 1 ) that a new statement of policy will be 
drawn, declaring the primary aim is to help the CAP 
cadet program; (2) that CAP wing commanders, se- 
lected in various regions, will for the first time be 
members of the League board and executive commit- 


tee; (3) that state boards will be set up; (4) that 
by-laws will be revised in accordance with the 
change of policy; (5) that plans will be drawn for 
distributing League funds. Heretofore, the League's 
papers of incorporation did not mention CAP, nor 
did civilian members of CAP participate in forma- 
tion of the League and its policies. These changes are 
constructive. Future performance of the League will 
determine whether these commitments are sufficient 
to overcome the initial reaction of distrust or resent- 
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PROVE TOP-QUALITY 

of TA/L WHEELS 

BY GENERAL TIRE! 


IN DESIGN . . . IN MANUFACTURE . . . IN SERVICE . . . 
Tail Wheels Match General’s PERFORMANCE Reputation 



Recognizing the vital part tail wheels play in the taking 
off and landing of aircraft, General Tire has left nothing 
to chance. Not only are its tail wheels designed by engi- 
neers who are recognized specialists in creating the highest 
degree of safety and quality . . . but, General tail wheels are 
manufactured in General’s own Metal Products Division 
where every production detail can be rigidly checked to 
adhere to General's famous Top-Quality standards, as well 
as military specifications. Thus, it is no wonder that 
General Tail Wheels are totally free from service com- 
plaints . . . deliver the same kind of safe, dependable 
performance for which all General aircraft products are 
known. When you buy from General . . . you buy the best. 

AVIATION DIVISION 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 



Air 

RAINING 

Supremacy 


A. T. S.— the initials of the Aeronautical Training Society 
— might also stand for Air Training Supremacy, for 
America owes its present prominent position in world 
aviation largely to this Society of civilian flying school 
operators who, five years ago, unselfishly put their facili- 
ties and experience at the service of their country to make 
our vast pilot training program so successful. 

It is an epic job that A.T.S. has done, and is doing. And 
a vital factor in the astonishing record of hours flown and 
low accident rate has been dependable engine perform- 
ance in trainer planes. 

In these flying schools, as in commercial airline opera- 
tion, unfailing engine performance is assured by capable 


maintenance and dependable petroleum products. The 
Texas Company is proud to have supplied so much of the 
Aircraft Engine Oil and Aviation Gasoline for these 
operations. 

Because of the benefits that Texaco delivers — 

M ore revenue airline miles in the U. S. are flown 
ivith Texaco than with any other brand. 

Texaco Aviation Engineers will gladly cooperate in 
securing increased engine life with Texaco Aviation Prod- 
ucts, available at leading airports in the 48 States. 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 



TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT - CBS ★ HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 


